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A NEW STORY BY THE AUTWOR OF “JONN HALIFAX.” 


The number of Harver’s Bazar published June 27 contains the 
first installment of a charming New Serial Story, entitled 


“MISS TOMMY,” 


by the ever-popular author of “John Halifar, Gentleman,” with 
graphic illustrations by the English artist F. Novi-Paton. 

Mrs. Craik has written so few love stories of late that the appear- 
ance of a new one is a notable literary event. “ Miss Tommy” is a 
tale of two middle-aged lovers, with a pair of young ones for a foil, 
told mith the grace, purity, and fascination that mark her best 
writings. 

The same number of Harrer’s Bazar contains the continuation 
of Cuarves Reapr’s last story, “A Perileus Secret” ; a graphic 
short story; an interesting paper on Palmistry; attractive and 
useful essays, poems, and papers on various home topics ; brilliant 
Art Pictures ; illustrations of Ladies’ and Children’s Travelling, 
Watering-place, Country, and Sea-side Toilettes ; Amusing Comic 
Illustrations, etc., ete. 


10 Cents a Copy. 
Subscription Price, per Year, $4.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


FF\HERE is unusual interest in the action of the 

Democratic National Convention’ because of the 
deep and wide-spread Republican purpose not to sup- 
port the Republican nominations, and because of the 
general conviction that parties now cohere by the 
mere force of tradition, and not as representatives of 
distinctly defined and opposing policies. For some 
time the interest of the political situation has lain in 
the endeavor of certain Republicans and:certain Dem- 
ocrats to adjust their parties to the new issues. The 
old questions on which the parties have carried on 
the controversy for years have been mainly settled or 
are in the way of settlement without serious differ- 
ence. But the questions of more immediate moment 
disclose differences of opinion in both parties. There 
are ardent protectionists among the Democrats, and 
resolute revenue reformers among Republicans. But 
although party traditions are very strong, there have 
been frequent evidences, as in the elections of 1879 and 
of 1882, that in New York at least there is a spirit 
which values public honor and honesty and decent 
politics more than the party tradition. 

The point‘in the situation of which the Democratic 
Convention will probably take especial account is the 
independent support that would doubtless be given to 

_a Democratic nomination which should raise the sim- 
ple issue of pure administration by a man of proved 
character, capacity, and courage, and of especial expe- 
rience in such administration. The Democratic tradi- 
tion andthe Democratic nomination, as such, would of 
course not command independent support. That could 
be commanded only by the nomination of a man who 
has shown his ability to withstand the bad influences 
of his own party, and naturally all those influences 
would be strongly arrayed against his nomination. 
Yet should these adverse influences fail, and the nomi- 
nation be secured, the independent support which it 
would receive would greatly, strengthen the candidate, 
should he be elected, to pursue the course which had 
procured his election. An administration coming 
into power under such circumstances would be pe- 
culiarly independent, and it would undoubtedly tend 
to clear the political situation. It is always a ques- 
» tion, which has been often discussed in these columns, 
whether parties which are organized upon certain. is- 
sues can be adapted, upon the settlement of those is- 
sues, to others; or whether questions which are really 
essential and fundamental must not form their own 
parties. Nothing has more fatally shaken the confi- 
dence of sincere Republicans in their own party man- 
agement than the enormous abuses and scandals which 
_have been exposed during the last few years, and for 
which the party has been naturally held responsible. 
But the feeling of many such Republicans has been that 
it was all inevitable, or that the Democratic party was 
quite as bad as the Republican. But when a party is 
supported for the avowed reason that it is not quite so 
bad as some other party, it isobviously in its deca- 
dence. And when the othe y discloses a man 
who shows that such evils are not inevitable, and that 
administration which looks wholly te the public wel- 
fare and not to party advantage is perfectly practica- 
ble, the eyes and hopes of good citizens instinctively 


he would receive as comparatively insignificant. 


turn to him as the kind of man that the times require 
in the Presidency. 

It is-such a man that Governor CLEVELAND of New 
York has shown himself to be. He is strong, not be- 


cause of his party, but despite of it. The immense 
majority that made him Governor was not a Demo- 
cratic majority. It was a protest against vicious and 
fraudulent political methods. It gave him at once a 
power of independent action, which no mere party 
majority could have conferred, and of which he has 
made noble use. It gave him a unique distinction 


among all conspicuous public men in the country at | 


this time. As the force of the argument for his nom- 
ination drawn from probable independent support is 
undeniable, his opponents in his own party seek to 
weaken it by decrying the independent support that 
In 
reply to this assertion, which is made by Democrats 
who for various reasons oppose his nomination, the 
actual and long-existing political indifference among 
many Republicans must be considered, the amazing 
character of the Republican nomination in the present 
condition of public feeling, and the fact that the open 
and positive Republican protest is unparalleled, and 
implies a discontent which in great part, as is always 
the case, will not care to announce itself except by 
voting at the polls. The number and character of 
those, for instance, who in Boston, New Haven, New 
York, and elsewhere have publicly declared them- 
selves opposed to the election of Mr. BLAINE show 
how, large and influential the actual and unreported 
defection must be—a defection which in close States 
like Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York may 
be decisive. It is adefection, moreover, which does not 
require elaborate organization to adhere to its purpose 
and to make it effective. There was very little or- 
ganization of discontent in 1882 except in Brooklyn. 
The Republican voters understood the situation, and 
whether they voted or staid at home, they effected their 
purpose. Under the circumstances, when opinion is 
ripe upon a certain subject, as it was upon the meaning 
of the fraudulent proxy in New York, and as it is upon 
the significance of the Republican nominations at Chi- 
cago, it will express itself adequately. If such opin- 
ion is not ripe, no organization can vitalize it. But 
there is no doubt of its full maturity now. At this 
time, therefore, a Democratic nomination which 
should be in itself an earnest of sober, upright, clean 
administration, of respect for the reformed civil serv- 
ice, of freedom from any kind of association with the 
vast frauds and venal combinations which have long 
preyed upon the public Treasury, of honesty and tran- 
quillity at home, of peace with honor abroad, would 
be the strongest possible nomination, because it would 
receive the independent vote, except that part of it 
which would not be cast for either party. 


THE WASHINGTON RATIFICATION. 


THE first important meeting to ratify the nomina- 
tion of Mr. BLAINE was held in Washington, and 
several distinguished gentlemen took part in it. Mr. 
SHELLABARGER gibed at the virtue which threatened 
us with an archangelic chaos. Senator HAWLEY 
smiled at ‘‘the good men” of Boston. Senator SHER- 
MAN had no patience with Republicans who could 
bolt a regular nomination. Senator FRYE empha- 
sized the.party enthusiasm for the candidate; and Mr. 
BayYNE, Mr. Horr, and others spoke in the same gen- 
eral strain. There were, however, but two notice- 
able points in all that was said: one was the admis- 
sion of a most significant Republican dissatisfaction 
with the nomination; the other was the striking neg- 
lect of every speaker to give any good reason why a 
conscientious Republican should cast his vote for the 
Presidency for a candidate whose letters show that 
he anxiously and persistently pleaded for a personal 
pecuniary advantage upon the ground that as Speak- 
er of the House he had been serviceable to those who 
could grant the advantage, and that he was in a po- 
sition to serve the undertaking effectively. To this 
point, which is the most signal illustration of the 
kind of reasons which have produced the Republican 
revolt, not one of the distinguished speakers at the 
Washington meeting addressed himself, and what- 
ever they may have thought the exigencies of a rati- 
fication meeting demanded, we have much too high 
a regard and respect for them to suppose that they 
were themselves satisfied with their own sneers in a 
Republican meeting at Republican conscience and 
honor and a reasonable standard of public virtue. 

Mr. SHELLABARGER can hardly suppose that it is a 
fabulous and archangelic requirement that a candi- 
date for the Presidency shall be above suspicion of 
the kind that attaches to the Republican candidate, 
and Senator HAWLEY is not ignorant that the ‘‘ good 
men” of Boston and of the country have been the 
real strength of the Republican party. Senator SHER- 
MAN is impatient of Republicans who will not stand 
by the regular nominations, but he seems to be very 
patient of regular nominations which repel conscien- 
tious support. All these gentlemen would doubtless 
say that whatever they may think of the candidate, 
they can not countenance Democratic success. But 
they can not avoid the question whether Republican 
success with any candidate, of whatever record and 


character, must be always better for the country than 
the election of a Democratic candidate who is in him- 
self a platform of undaunted administrative courage, 
honesty, independence, economy, and reform. The 
doctrine that the worst Republican is better than the 
best Democrat may be plausible when there is an 
overwhelming issue, as, in our recent history, of slav- 
ery or the war. But it is not plausible when no such 
issue impends, and when the chief question is that of 
pure administration, free from all complicity or sus- 
picion of private interests, speculations, rings, job- 
bery, and rascality. | 

Neither would the orators of the Washington meet- 
ing probably take refuge in the plea that the people 
have passed upon the MULLIGAN letters and have ac- 
quitted the candidate. That is acry which may serve 
the turn of desperate newspapers. But does it satisfy 
the gentlemen in question? They are familiar with 
the facts. They know the reasons of opposition to 
the nomination. They know that the revolt is not 
due to disappointment in personal preferences, nor 
to individual ambition, nor to any unworthy motive 
whatever, but that it springs from Republican disgust 
and alarm, and disgust and alarm which are not less- 
ened by Republican sneers at an honest protest against 
a doubtful candidacy. They know perfectly well—or 
they are less politically sagacious than they are re- 
puted to be—that the arguments which are used to 
whip the revolters back into support of the candidate 
are the old Whig arguments against the Conscience 
Whig and Free-soil movements, which, if accepted as 
valid, would have made reform impossible. The de- 
sirability of high protection, of reform in the civil 
service, of sound finance, or of any other specific pol- 
icy of administration is not an argument to persuade 
voters who think that the candidate has shown him- 
self to be unworthy of the Presidency. If the Wash- 
ington orators believe that Mr. BLAINE is wrongfully 


country the explanation which satisfies them? They 
can ‘not be allowed to raise a false issue by assertin 
that all good Republicans will support the candidate 
of the party. All good Republicans would doubtless 
support any party candidate who did not make sup- 
port impossible upon precisely the grounds alleged in 
the present canvass. 


accused, why did they not say so, and offer to ry 


THE NEW HAVEN PROTEST: 


THE great and enthusiastic meeting at New Haven 
of Republicans who can not support the Republican 
nomination is another significant sign of the times. 
Original and ‘‘ old-fashioned” Republicans will not 
deny the truth of the words of the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. SIMEON E. BALDWIN: 


“Tt is a sad thing to see our old party falter and break when 
great and new questions come up before it. But it would be sad- 
der still if there were none to stand against this tendency. We 
are Republicans, but we are not slaves. We belong to the Repub- 
lican party, but not as camp-followers. No party’s life is worth 
anything unless that party has some high ideal. 

“The Republican party was organized to bring the moral idea 
into American politics. It has had a glorious past. It may have 
a glorious future, but it will only be when it writes on its banners, 
‘Retrenchment, purity, and reform.’....I say it is right for us 
here, met as we are in open light before the public eye, to utter 
our protest against that nomination. I regard it as an assault 
upon the better aims of the party. I say it as one who, come what 
may, will cast no vote for James G. BLaIne.... 

“We do our duty to-night if we openly declare that no man 
shall receive our vote who is not clean and pure, who does not 
value his character as more than his life.” 


This is the old and true Republican tone. To re- 
ply that the party must be sustained at all costs is to 
say that, whatever it does, the party ought to be sup- 
ported. A more slavish doctrine, and one more ut- 
terly unworthy of intelligent American citizens, can 
not be imagined. It is because the men who formed 
the Republican party spurned such a doctrine that 
slavery has been abolished, and the republic saved. 

The New Haven meeting resolved that it is the 
duty of every friend of Republican principles to stand 


by them even if the party should desert them, and 


that the Republican candidates are unworthy of sup- 
port. It also appointed a committee to co-operate 
with those already formed in other cities, and adjourn- 
ed amid an enthusiasm which recalls the early Re- 
publican days. The Republican protest is evidently 
not ‘‘ blowing over,” and the reason is that it does not 
spring from ‘‘soreheads” or self-seekers, but from the 
old Republican conscience and patriotism. 


THE EGYPTIAN CONFERENCE. 


THE English Government has received the accept- 
ance of France, Germany, Austria, and Italy to the 
Egyptian Conference, which will have begun when 
this paper is issued, if the plan is carried out. An- 
other effort will doubtless be made in Parliament to 
compel the resignation of Mr. GLADSTONE and thie 
ministry. But nothing especially warranting such ac- 
tion has occurred since the abortive attempt to extort 
this resignation several weeks ago, and it is not prob- 
able that the present effort will succeed. The serious 
defect in the Tory situation is the want of a competent, 
or at least of a trusted, leader. Lord SALISBURY seems 
to have incurable faults which disqualify him, Sir 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE apparently lacks the adequate 
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confidence of his party, and Lord RANDOLPH CHURCH- 
iLL can hardly be seriously considered as a real party 
chief. On the other hand, Mr. GLADSTONE’S ascend- 
ency over the Liberals is very great, and if th 3 Egyp- 
tian policy is open to censure In some of its details, 
no better policy has been proposed. 

The disposition of the French Government is shown 
in the speech of Prime Minister Ferry, who said: 

“Since 1883 France has been quite inactive, so far as Egypt is 
concerned, inasmuch as she declined to take part in the British 
expedition. It is too late now to think of reviving the scheme 
of condominium. It is altogether impossible. Egypt is neither 
French nor English. Her fate is a matter of concern to all Eu- 
rope, and what it is to be will always be a European question. 
Mr. GLapstonr’s Government recognized this fact, and was the first 
to propose the neutralization of Egypt. France has the best 
chance possible to settle the question with the GLADSTONE cabinet. 
It is necessary that harmony be maintained between the two na- 
tions whose accord is so important to the peace and liberty of the 
world. It is necessary also to limit the English occupation of 
Egvpt; but France has no intention of substituting French occu- 


pation therefor.” 
The Chamber of Deputies received the speech with dis- 
tinct favor, but the Moniteur denounces the alliance. 
The Conference will sit in London, and will be in 
session during the debate upon the vote of confidence 
in the ministry. At least this is the present state- 
ment, and the plan argues that the ministry is confi- 
dent of the result, as it would scarcely invite the rep- 
resentatives of other governments to witness its own 


discomficture. 


POLITICAL CALUMNY., 


It is a tolerably clear proposition that because 
WASHINGTON and other great men have been calum- 
niated it does not follow that everything alleged 
against a public man is a slander. The Aurora 
poured out a torrent of abuse upon WASHINGTON, and 
accused him of betraying liberty. But it never of- 
fered any evidence of his offenses against his coun- 
try, and his prostitution of official trusts. Forged 
letters were issued to blacken his character. But 
no letters of his own were ever produced which 
stained it. 

The endeavor to liken every accused public man to 
WASHINGTON, and to assume his innocence because 
WASHINGTON was innocent, necessarily fails. Every 
such case must be judged by itself. Personal assaults 
are doubtless made upon all candidates for high office, 
and in every canvass there is immense defamation. 
But it can not be assumed that every candidate who is 
arraigned is therefore defamed, for he may be guilty. 
His known character, the associations of his public 
life, the nature of transactions in which he has been 
engaged, will all be taken into the account. When 
evidence is circumstantial, all such considerations are 
of high importance. There is no surer defense than 
character against a general shower of accusations or 
apparently strong evidence. 'WASHINGTON’S charac- 
ter was proof against every charge of doubtful public 
conduct. There was nothing in his life, his associa- 
tions, his pursuits, which made any charge of indirect 
or improper conduct probahle. No such accusation 
“stuck,” because it was in iself improbable, and no 
word or deed of his furnisied any support to the 
charge. 

On the other hand, HAMILTON’s moral nature was 
not felt to be so severe as WASHINGTON’S, and when a 
charge was insinuated affecting his official honor, he 
knew the adverse weight in his case of doubtful cir- 
cumstances, and he did not hesitate, at the most pain- 
ful cost, to prove conclusively that the circumstances 
were to be satisfactorily explained without a stain 
upon his official character. "WASHINGTON and LIN- 
COLN and JOHN JAY and SUMNER were never, in the 
current phrase, tattooed, because the charges against 
them were only like dirty water thrown in foolish 
rage. But injurious charges which stick and stain 
because they can not be explained do tattoo a man. 
It was a wise course for the Methodists to seize the 
name which was thrown at them in contumely, and 
wear it as an honor. But had it implied any actual 
discredit, they could not have done it. Weshall see 
whether those who hold Mr. BLAINE to be unjustly 
assailed will adopt as ornaments the names and words 
which have become familiar in the controversy. 


FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR. 


rue bill prohibiting the importation of labor under con- 
tract has passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
102 to 17. The number of votes was about a third of the 
votes of a full House, but the majority of those cast was 
decisive. The proposed object of the bill is to protect the 
American laborer against the immigration of the foreign 
laborer. But of course no such bill can effect that result. 
rhe immigration of the foreign laborer can be prevented 
only by a law like the Chinese bill, which forbids them to 
come at all. A regulation prohibiting the entry of laborers 
under contract ean be evaded without any trouble. 
Prohibition of immigration is a logical part of a high 
protective policy, for if cheap goods are to be excluded, it 
1s Only fair to exclude the cheap makers of cheap goods. 
Indeed, the prohibition is the more necessary becanse the 
high protection, being a public bounty upon certain indus- 
tries, naturally attracts laborers to them from all parts of 
the world. 
The bill is in accord with the policy of America for the 


Americans who are already here, and it is the inadequate 
expression in law of a feeling which is strongly stated in 
the New York Herald: “Anarchists and Socialists come 
among us and scatter over the country, poisoning the po- 
litical and social atmosphere. And meanwhile the Mormon 
elder pursues his insidions schemes abroad to strengthen 


_the already uncontrollable element in our midst, which will 


presently reach a state when, from being passive, it may 
become aggressive. We are rapidly growing to be the alms- 
house, hospital for moral leprosy, and Botany Bay of all 
Europe.” 


PARTY OBLIGATION. 


THE view of party obligation, with its conditions and 
limitations, which the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY are 
accustomed to see presented in these pages is clearly and 
conclusively stated by ex-Governuor CHAMBERLAIN in a let- 
ter to the New York Times, . 

He supposes that DorsEY and ex-Governor MOsEs 


“had been regularly nominated, with as scrupulous a regard to all 
the rules and proprieties as Mr. Puetps claims for the last Chica- 
go Convention ; suppose, in order to meet the claim of Dr. Armt- 
TAGK, that no members had protested or announced their intention 
to bolt these nominations during the Convention—I should like 
to know what the Rev. Dr. ARmiTaGe or Jonn SuermMan or Senator 
HaWwLry would say ought to be done in such a case. Of course 
I am bound to believe each of them would refuse to support such 
nominations. But why? By the supposition Dorsry and Moss 
were fairly and regularly nominated, and the Convention adjourn- 
ed without any protest. The answer must be: It is not the 
duty of any man under any circumstances to support such candi- 
dates, because they are personally dishonest and unfit. So then, 
after all, there is a plain, unquestioned limit to our obligation to 
support party nominations, a limit which lies in the very nature 
of moral duty, a limit the denial of which is the denial of moral 
distinctions.” 


No man can deny the truth of this simple statement who 
does not put the will of a majority of a party Convention 
in plac: of his own sense of honor and duty. 


A PLAIN TRUTH. 


THERE has been no better statement of the situation 
than the following, from the Christian Register, published in 
Boston. It is worth pondering by those who think that 
goody-goodies and Sunday-schools had better not dabble 
in politics. It was when the Sunday-schools and the re- 
ligious press were warmly friendly to the Republican party 
that it achieved its great victories. 


“ For the first time in its history the Republican party has de- 
liberately challenged the fealty of a large and respectable class of 
its own voters, and has notified the independents, whose action 
has decided two Presidential elections, that it has no need of their 
sympathies or their votes. This may be ‘audacity,’ but it is not 
good ‘practical’ politics. Needless to say, it is not a policy 
worthy of a party whose boast has hitherto been that it responded 
quickly to the noblest aspirations and the highest purposes of the 


people.” 


A CORRECTION. 


In speaking of the announcement that Mr. J. S. C. Har- 
RISON, of Indianapolis, would not support Mr. BLAINE, we 
stated incorrectly that he was a delegate to the Republican 
Convention at Chicago. It was Senator BENJAMIN H. HarR- 
RISON who was a delegate. Mr. J. S.C. HARRISON was a 
government director of the Union Pacific road in 1872, 
who moved for the committee to investigate the exchange 
of the seventy-five bonds, and who withdrew the motion 
upon the urgent private representation that the investiga- 
tion would be fatal to a conspicuous man. We have seen 
no denial of the statement made directly after the Conven- 
tion that Mr. HARRISON would not support Mr. BLAINE. 


GENERAL CROOK AND THE INDIANS. 


THERE will be no wiser, nobler, or more useful words 
spoken at any college this summer than those of General 
Crook to the graduates at West Point. It is refreshing 
to hear sentiments so humane in regard to the Indian pro- 
ceeding from one of the ablest officers of the army, and one 
of the most experienced soldiers in the Indian service. 
His speech marks a great and inspiring progress in public 
sentiment, and is the earnest of the ability of that senti- 
ment to procure still farther Congressional action to re- 
move from the national name the stain of our long injus- 
tice to the Indian. By his speech at West Point General 
Crook has added another illustrious service to those that 
he has already rendered the country. 


“With all his faults, and they are many, the American Indian is 
not half so black as heis painted. He is cruel in war, treacherous 
at times, and not overcleanly. But so were our forefathers. His 
nature, however, is responsive to a treatment which assures him 
that it is based upon justice, truth, honesty, and common-sense. 
It is not impossible that, with a fair and square system of dealing 
with him, the American Indian would make a better citizen than 
many who neglect the duties and abuse the privileges of that 
proud title. 

“It, no doubt, will be the lot of many of your number to serve 
with or near the Indians, and to such I say that too much care 
cannot be taken in your daily association with them. Make them 
no promises which you can not fulfill; make no statements that 
you can not verify. When difficulties arise,as occasionally they 
will, endeavor to be so well informed of all the circumstances of 
the case that your action may be powerful and convincing be- 
cause just and impartial. Let the Indian see that you administer 
one law to both the white-skinned and the red-skinned, and that 
you do this without regard to blame or censure, and you will gain 
his ‘confidence, because you have shown yourself worthy of it. 
The rest will be easy. Don’t expect too much at once, and don’t 
lose courage or patience on account of backsliding. He should 
be encouraged to work and save. The man who works and 
saves is fast leaving savagery behind him. You will find that the 
Indian has no rights which our people are compelled to respect. 
The benefit of laws which protect the white man are not ex- 
tended to the Indian. Even the courts are closed to him, and to 
secure him common justice and to protect him from outrage will 


frequently require all your intelligence, courage, and energy.” 


PERSONAL. 


WE are having one of those ideal ocean voyages (writes a New- 
Yorker on board the Celtic in June) which one hears of and per- 
haps dreams of. Six days out from New York, and no racks on 
the table. A row-boat could not only live, but be a pleasant place 


of residence, on the water we have glided through. For myself, | 
good sailor as I am, I would have préferred a few more agreeable 


people and a little rough weather. We havea few friends, and we 
try not to yawn into each other’s faces. Last night they gave me 
my first lesson in poker,. I have read trashy novels till my brain 
aches. How many more charming things one can find in one’s 
own mind than people ever think of putting into books! Perhaps 
our present existence is somewhat like being dead: we are very 
happy, yet have no means of communicating with you. How glad 
I was to get away from that hot town, and how the smells from 
H{unter’s Point filled our room (on Murray Hill) that last night! 
I actually thought my maid had blown the gas out, and I went 
around trying all the burners! 

—In Calumet, Michigan, a few days ago (writes a correspondent 
of this journal), a circus was, passing. On one of the wagons sat 
a woman holding « switch in her hand, in front of her stood a 
tiger, and in front of the tiger was the driver, not five inches away 
from the animal’s nose. “I wouldn’t like to be in that fellow’s 
place,” remarked one of the crowd. “Oh, he’s all right,” replied 
another; “the tiger has tried him, and don’t like the flavor.” 

—For many years past President ANprew D. Wurtrr, of Cornell 
University, has been collecting in Europe as fine specimens of av- 
tistic furniture, old and new, as he could procure. During his resi- 
dence as Commissioner at the Paris Exhibition, and as Minister to 
Berlin, he was successful in securing several pieces of Renaissance 
work—cabinets, tables, and so on—-which would be an ornament 
to any collection in the Old World. At sundry expositions in Diis- 
seldorf and Leipsic he found specimens of the best designs and 
workmanship of tlie present German masters in the same line. 
a “egg objects are now in the president’s house at Ithaca, New 

ork. 

—Near the university grounds at Ithaca stands the house of 
the late Mrs. McGraw Fiske, which contains some of the noblest 
rooms in this or any other country, very beautiful in decoration, es- 
pecially the hall and picture-gallery, where hang some splendid 
pieces of tapestry bought by Mrs. Fiske at the sale of Prince 
Demiporr, at San Donato. <A large carved marble -chimney-piece 
in Italian Renaissance style, from a viila at Padua,.is very not- 
able. It may be added that in the houses of Mr. Georcr Barnes 
and Mr. Howarp G. Wiutr, at Syracuse, New York, there are sev- 
eral rooms which, from an architectural and purely artistie point. 
of view, would rank among the very best modern examples. 

—What happened on board the Cunard steamer Aurania when, 
on her way to Liverpool, on the 11th of June, she went ashore on 
the rocks of Dersey Island, in a dense fog, is described by one of 
her passengers: “ At half past seven o’clock in the evening she 
struck a rock about sixty feet high, which we did not see until 
we came into immediate contact with it. She bounded “back, and 
struck the rock a second time. The engines were immediately 
reversed, and with such violence that one of the piston-rods got 
heated. A dreadful stillness came over the passengers when the 
captain was heard ordering the fore water-tight compartment to 
be closed, and all hands on deck. He-directed that the boats be 
lowered and manned, and that all passengers retire to the aft part 
of the vessel. Though greatly terrified; they did not lose their 
self-possession, and there was no rushing about, no panic, such as 
is likely to take place on such occasions. 
the captain’s orders, and beyond some slight emotion on the part 
of the ladies, were thoroughly self-possessed. The captain be- 
haved with remarkable coolness, and his orders were obeyed by a 
thoroughly disciplined crew.” There were 485 cabin and 140 
steerage passengers. No ome was injured, nor was the vessel ma- 
terially damaged. Fortunately she was near the end of her voy- 
age. 

—The sinister expression “ removed,” used by Gurtrav to de- 


scribe his assassination of GarFiELD, has entered French journal-. 


ism. Some dynamite conspirators in Paris recently told a report- 


er of the Matin, in a jaunty way, that three or four informers — 


would be “ removed,” that is to say, murdered. 

—Mr. W. H. Vanpersit is credited in London with having his 
eye on the Blenheim collection of old masters, which will soon be 
sold by auction, and the 7?mes of that city describes “how sore 
and irreparable a loss it will be if the ‘Madonna dei Ansidei,’ the 
two family pictures of Rupens, and the VaNpyck portrait of 
Caar_es I. are allowed to escape us and leave the country. Fail- 
ing the National Gallery, these pictures will not be sold to English 
buyers, but will go to the Louvre, as Mr. Moore’s Raphael did, or 
to the Berlin Gallery, like the Hamitton manuscripts, or to Italy, 
like the ASHBURNHAM illuminations, or to the RotHscHips, or to 
Mr. VaNDERBILT.”” For our part, we frankly wish that Mr. Van- 
DERBILT would buy them. He has been more generous with his 
art treasures than any other American, living or dead. Last, win- 
ter he admitted twenty thousand persons into his private gallery. 

—Of Lord Sauissvry, the English Tory leader, a political op- 
ponent says: “He still cherishes the idea that an ambitious for- 
eign policy is possible and agreeable to the people of England, and . 
that England is doomed to certain decay and ruin if it does not 
continually enlarge and extend its empire. 
policy would practically amount to annexation, in spite of the most 
emphatic promises and declarations which England made to Eu- 
rope. He would have had the government send an army to the 
Soudan in the heat of summer to almost certain destruction by the 


climate, to involve England forever in the responsibility for he? 


management of those illimitable and worthless regions. He stil 
harps on the old policy of Afghanistan, and would have England 
assume at once a hostile attitude toward Russia.” The noble lord 
seems to be a sort of British 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury thinks that the most signifi- 
cant proof of the estimation in which the Church of England is 
held by Englistimen lies in the fact that the number of bishoprics 
is constantly increasing. 

—A very valuable and unique work by Mr. Nestor Ponce pe 
Leon, of New York, now in process of publicationgis an English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English Technical Dictionary, in which are 
given all terms and phrases relating to science, art, mechanies, 
commercial life, railroads, mining, and industries of all kinds. The 
need of such a work at the present time is pressing. Commercial 
intercourse between the United States and all Spanish-American 
countries is increasing with great rapidity, and manufacturers of 
all kinds of machinery have had gréat difficulty in finding Spanish 
words to designate their wares, as = dictionaries hitherto publish- 
ed are very poor in technical term& To all mining, civil, and elec- 
trical engineers this work will be an invaluable assistant, and also 
to all persons commercially connected with Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. Many modern scientific and mechanical English words have 
no equivalent word in Spanish. To meet this difficulty Mr. Ponce 
Lron’s dictionary gives carefully prepered explanatory phrases, 
together with a Spanish form of the English word, as, To cable: 
cablear. The careful and scholarly manner with which the labor 


necessary to prepare this work has been accomplished deserves 
the highest praise. 


Six numbers, carrying the work as far as Fall, 
have already appeared, and the remainder is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 


They mutely obeyed . 


As regards Egypt, his “ 
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SEE BLAINE AND GO ONE BETTER. 


First Juny Cxtcaco Conventionist. ‘Have we Democrats got to nominate a ticket to suit them Republican ‘Pharisees’ and ‘Mugwumps'?” 
SEconp JuLty CricaGo ConvENTIONIST. ‘‘Now you just keep cool! If it’s KELLY’s or BUTLER’s racket, we'll get a reg’lar dynamite ticket, that all 
the boys can turn in and work for.” 
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THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Autnor or ** My Lapy’s Money,” “ Tur Moonstong,” 
“No Nang,” “Tux Woman 1n kro 


BOOK THE SIXTH. 
THE CLINK. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
OUTSIDE THE ROOM. 


Emity found Mirabel in the waiting-room at 
Belford. Her sudden appearance might well have 
amazed him; but his face expressed a more se- 
rious emotion than surprise—he looked at her as: 
if she had alarmed him. 

“Didn't vou get my message?” ne asked. 
told the groom I wished you to wait for my re- 
I sent a note to. my sister, in case he made 
any mistake.” 

“The man made no mistake,” Emily answered. 
“J was in too great a hurry to be able to speak 
with Mrs. Delvin. Did vou really suppose I could 
endure the suspense of waiting till you came 
hack? Do vou think I can be of no use—] who™ 
know Mrs. Rook ?”’ | 

“They won’t let you see her.” 

“Why not? You scem to be saiting to see 
her.” 

“T am waiting for the return of the rector of , 
Belford. He is at Berwick; and he has been 
sent for, at Mrs. Rook’s urgent request.”’ 

“Ts she dying ?” : 

“She is in fear of death—whether rightly or: 
wrongly I don’t know. There is some internal 
injury from the fall. I hope to see her when 
the rector returns. As a brother clergyman, I 
may with perfect propricty ask him to use his 
influence in my favor.” | 

“Tam glad to find you so eager about it.”’ 

“T am always eager in your interests.” 

“Don’t think me ungrateful,” Emily replied, 
gently. “I am no stranger to Mrs. Rook ; and, 
if I send in my name I may be able to sce her 
before the clergyman returns.” 

She stopped. Mirabel suddenly moved so as 
to place himself between her and the door. “I 
must really beg of you to give up that idea,” he - 
said. You don’t know what horrid sight you may 
see—what dreadful agonies of pain this unhappy | 
woman may be suffering.” = > 

His manner suggested to Emily that he might 
be acting under some motive which he was un.- " 
willing to acknowledge. “If you have a reason 
for wishing that I should keep away fdoun ‘es. , 
Rook,” she said, “let me hear what it is. Sure- 
ly we trust each other? I have done my best to 
set the example, at any rate.” . 

Mirabel seemed to be at a loss for a replyca. 

While he was hesitating, the station-master 
passed the door. Emily asked him to direct her 
to the house in which Mrs. Rook had been re-. 
ceived. .He led the way to the end of the plat- | 
form, and pointed to the house. Emily and Mrs. 
Elimother immediately left the station. Mirabel 
accompanied them, still remonstrating, still rais-” 
ing obstacles. 

The house door was opened by an old man. | 
He looked réproachfully at Mirabel. “ You have | 
beeh told already,” he said, “that no strangers » 
are to see my wife.” — 

Encouraged by discovering that the man was 
Mr. Rook, Emily mentioned her name. ‘Perhaps — 
you may, have heard Mrs. Rook speak of me,” 
she added. 

“T’ve heard her speak of you oftentimes.” 

“What does the doctor say ?” 

“He thinks she may get over it. 
believe him.” 

“Will vou say tlhat.I am anxious to see 
if she feels well enough to receive me %” 

Mr. Rook looked at Mrs. Ellmother. “ Are | 
there two of you wanting to go upstairs ?” he in-- 
quired. 

“This is my old friend and servant,” Emily 
answered, “She will wait for me down here.” _ 

“She can wait in the parlor; the good people 
of this house ave well known to me.” He pointed 
to the parler door, and then Ted the way to the 
first floor’ Emily followed him, Mirabel, as ob- 
stinate as ever, followed Emily. : 

Mr. Rook opened a door ,at the end of the. 
landing ; and turning round to speak to Emily, 
noticed Mirabel standing behind her. Without 


She doesn’t | 


_ making any remark, the old man pointed signifi- 


cantly down the stairs. His resolution was evi- 
Mirabel appealed to Emily 
to help him. 

“She will see me if you ask her,” he said. 
* Let me wait here.” 

The sound of his voice was instantly. followed 
by a ery from the bed-chamber—a cry of terror. 

Mr. Rook harried into the room and closed 
the door. In less than a minute he opened it 
again, with doubt and horror plainly visible in 
his face. He stepped up to Mirabel, eved him. 
with the closest serutiny, and drew back again 
with a look of relief. | 

“She's wrong,” he said; “you are not the 
man.” | 

This strange proceeding startled Emily. ‘What 
man do you mean ?” she asked. 

Mr. Rook took no notice of the question. With 
his eyes still fixed on Mirabel, he pointed down 
the stairs once more. In silence Mirabel had 
heard him ; in silence Mirabel obeyed him. . Mr. 
Rook turned to Emily. 

“Are you easily frightened he said. 

“I don’t understand you,” Emily replied. “ Who. 
is going to frighten me? Why did you speak to 
Mr. Mirabel in that strange way ?” 


* Begun in Haeren’s No. 1409. 


‘| ment before she left the room. 


} tle. 


| riage. 
| time of pain and fear. 


Mr. Rook looked toward the bedroom door. 
“ Maybe you'll hear why, inside there. If I could 
have my way, you shouldn’t see her; but she’s 
not to be reasoned with. A caution, miss. Don’t 
be too ready to believe what my wife may say to 
you. She’s had a fright.” He opened the door. 
“In my belief,” he whispered, ‘she’s off her 
head.” 

' Emily crossed the threshold. Mr. Rook softly 
closed the door behind her. : 


CHAPTER LX. 
INSIDE THE ROOM. 


A prEcENT elderly woman was seated at the 
bedside. She rose and spoke to Emily with a 
mingling of sorrow and confusion strikingly ex- 
pressed in her face. “It isn’t my fault,” she 
said, “that Mrs. Rook receives you in this man- 
per; I am obliged to humor her.” 

She drew aside, and showed Mrs._ Rook with 
her head supported by many pillows, and her face 
strangely hidden from view under a veil. Emily 
started back in horror. “Is her face injured ?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Rook answered the question herself. Her 
voice was low and weak; but she still spoke with 
the same nervous hurry of articulation which had 
been remarked by Alban Morris on the day when 
she asked him to direct her to Netherwoods. 

“Not exactly injured,” she explained; “ but 
one’s appearance is a matter of some anxiety 
even on one’s death-bed. I am disfigured by a 
thoughtless use of water, to bring me to when I 
had my fall—and I can’t get at my toilet things 
to put myself right again. I don’t wish to shock 
you. Please excuse the veil.” 

Emily remembered the rouge on her cheeks 
and the dye on her hair when they had first seen 
each other at the school. Vanity, of all human 
frailties the longest-lived, still held its firmly 
rooted place in this woman’s nature; superior to 
torment of conscience, unassailable by terror of 


death ! 


The good woman of the house waited a mo- 
“ What shall I 
say,”’ she asked, “if the clergyman comes ?” 
Mrs. Rook lifted her hand solemnly. “Say,” 
she answered, “that a dying sinner is making 
atonement for sin. Say this young lady is pre- 
sent by the decree of an all-wise Providence. No 
mortal creature must disturb us.” Her hand 


dropped back heavily on the bed. “Are we 
alone ?” she asked. 
“We are alone,” Emily answered. “ What. 


made you scream just before I came in ?” 

_ “No, I can’t allow you to remind me of that,” 
Mrs. Rook protested. “I must compose myself. 
Be quiet. Let me think.” 

Recovering her composure, she also recovered 
that sense of enjoyment in talking of herself 
which was one of the marked peculiarities in her 


character. 


“ You will excuse,me if I exhibit religion,” she 
resumed. “My dear parents were exemplary 
people; I was most carefully brought up. Are 
you pious? Let us hope so.” 

Emily was once more reminded of the past. 

The by-gone time returned to her memory—the 
time when slie had accepted Sir Jervis Redwood’s 
offer of employment, and when Mrs. Rook had ar- 
rived at the school to be her travelling companion 
tothe north. The wretched creature had entirely 
forgotten her own loose talk, after she had drunk 
Miss Ladd’s good wine to the last drop in the bot- 
As she was boasting now of her piety, so 
she had boasted then of her lost faith and hope, 
aud had mockingly declared her freethinking 
opinions to be the result of her ill-assorted mar- 
Forgotten—all forgotten in this later 
Prostrate under the dread 
of death, her innermost nature—stripped of the 
concealments of her later life—iwas revealed to 
view. The early religious training, at 4vlich she 
had scoffed in the insolence of health and 
strength, revealed its latent influenee — inter- 
mitted, but a living influence always from first to 
last. Mrs. Rook was tenderly mindful of her ex- 
emplary parents, and proud of exhibiting religion 
on the bed from which she was never to rise 
again. 

“ Did I tell you that I am a miserable sinner 2” 


she asked, after an interval of silence. 


Emily could endure it no longer. ‘Say that 
to the clergyman,” she answered—“ not to me.” 

“Oh, but I must say it!’ Mrs. Rook insisted. 
“Tama miserable sinner, Let-me give you an 
instance of it,” she continued, with a shameless 
relish of the memory of her own frailties. “I 
have been a drinker in my time. Anything was 
welcome, when the fit was on me, as long as it 
got into my head. Like other persons in liquor, 
I sometimes talked of things that had better have 
been kept seeret. We bore that in mind—my 
old man and I—when we were engaged by Sir 
Jervis. Miss Redwood wanted to put us in the 
next bedroom to hers—a risk not to be run. I 
might have talked of the murder at the inn, and 
she might have heard me. Please to remark a cu- 
rivus thing. Whatever else I might let out when 
I was in my cups, not a word about the pocket- 
book ever dropped from me. You will ask how I 
know it. My dear, I should have heard of it from 
my husband if I had jet that out—and he is as 
much in the dark as you are. Wonderful are 
the workings of the human mind, as the poet 
says; and drink drowns care, as the proverb 
says. But can drink deliver a person from fear 
‘by day and fear by night? I believe, if I had 


_dropped a word about the pocket-book, it would 


have sobered me in an instant. Have you any 
remark to make on this curious circumstance ?” 

Thus far Emily had allowed the woman to 
ramble on, in the hope of getting information 
which direct inquiry might fail to produce. It 
was impossible, however, to pass over the allusion 
to the pocket-book. After giving her time to 
recover from the exhaustion which her heavy 


breathing sufficiently revealed, Emily put the ques- 


tion, “*‘ Whom did the pocket-book belong to?” 
“ Wait a little,” said Mrs. Rook. ‘“ Everything 


in its right place, is my motto. I mustn’t begin. 
with the pocket-book. Why did I begin with it?. 


Do you think this veil on my face confuses me ? 
Suppose I take it- off? But you must promise 
first—solemnly promise you won’t look at my face. 
How can I tell you about the murder (the mur- 
der is part of my confession, you know) with this 
lace tickling my skin? Go away, and stand 
there with your back to me. Now 
I'll take it off. 


Thank you. 


forgotten something. I have forgotten him. 
And after such a fright as he gave me! 
see him on the landing?” 

“ Whom are you talking of ?”? Emily asked. 

Mrs. Rook’s failing voice sank lower still. 

“Come closer,” she said ; “this must be whis- 
pered. Whom am I talking of %” she repeated. 
“T am talking of the man who slept in the other 
bed at the inn; the man who did the deed with 
his own razor. He was gone when I looked into 
the out-house in the gray of the morning. Oh, I 
have done my duty! I have told Mr. Rook to 
keep an eye on him down-stairs. You haven’t 
an idea how obstinate and stupid my husband 
is. He says I couldn’t know the man, because I 
didn’t see him. Ha! there’s such « thing as hear- 
ing, when you don’t see. I heard—and I knew 


_it again.” 


Emily turned cold from head to foot. 

“What did you know again ?” she said. 

“‘ His voice,” Mrs. Rook answered. ‘I’ll swear 
to his voice before all the judges in England.” 

Emily rushed to the bed. She looked at the wo- 
man who had said those dreadful words, speech- 
less with horror. 

“You’re breaking your promise!’ cried Mrs. 
Rook. ‘You false girl, you’re breaking your 
promise !” 

She snatched at the veil, and put it on again. 
The sight of her face, momentary as it had been, 
re-assured Emily. Her wild eyes, made wilder 
still by the blurred stains of rouge below them, 
half washed away, her dishevelled hair, with 
streaks of gray showing through the dye, pre- 
sented a spectacle which would have been gro- 
tesque under other circumstances, but which now 
reminded Emily of Mr. Rook’s last words, warn- « 
ing her not to believe what his wife said, and 
even declaring his conviction that her intellect 
was deranged. Emily drew back from the bed, 
conscious of an overpowering sense of self-re-— 
proach. Although it was only for a moment, 
she had allowed her faith in Mirabel to be shaken 
by a woman who was out of her mind. 

“Try to forgive me,” she said. ‘I didn’t will- 
fully break my. promise. You frightened me.” 

Mrs. Rook began to ery. “I was a handsome 
woman in my time,” she murmured, “ You would 
say I am handsome still, if the clumsy fools about 
me had not spoiled my appearance. Qh, I do 
feel so weak! Where’s my medicine ?” 

The bottle was on the table. Emily gave her 
the prescribed dose, and revived her failing 
strength. 

“Tam an extraordinary woman,” she resumed. 
“My resolution has always been the admiration 
of every one who knew me. But my mind feels 
—how.shall I express it ?—a little vacant. Have 
mercy on my poor wicked soul! Help me.” 

“ How can I help you ?” : 

“T want to recollect. Something happened in 
the summer-time, when we were talking at Neth- 
erwoods. I mean when that impudent master at 
the school showed his suspicions of me. (Lord! 


how he frightened me when he turned up after- | 
ward at Sir Jervis’s house!) You must have seen | 


yourself he suspected me. How did he show it ?” 

“He showed you my locket,” Emily answered. 

“Oh, the horrid reminder of the murder!” 
Mrs. Rook exclaimed. “J didn’t mention it; 
don’t blame me. You poor innocent, I have 
something dreadful to tell you.” 

Emily's horror of the woman forced her to 
speak. ‘Don’t tell me!” she cried. “I know 
more than you suppose; I know what I was ig- 
norant of when you saw the locket.” 

Mrs. Rook took offense at the interruption. 

“ Clever as you are, there’s one thing you don’t 
know,” shesaid. “ You asked me, just now, whom 
the pocket-book belonged to. It belonged to your 
father. What’s the matter? Are you crying” 

Emily was thinking of her father. The pocket- 
book was the last present she had given to him 
—a present on his birthday. ‘Is it lost?” she 
asked, sadly. 

“No, it’s not lost. You will hear more of it 
directly. Dry your eyes, and expect something 
interesting—I’m going to talk about love. Love, 
my dear, means myself. Why shouldn’t it ? 
not the only nice-looking woman, married to an 
old man, who has had a lover.” 

“Wretch! what has that got to do with it ?” 

“ Everything, you rude girl! My lover was like 
the rest of them; he would bet on race-horses, 
and he lost. He owned it to me, on the day when 
your father came to our inn. He said, ‘I must 
find the money—or be off-to America, and say 
good-by forever.’ I was fool enough to be fond 
of him. It broke my heart to hear him talk in 
that way. I said, ‘If I find the money, and more 
than the money, will you take me with you 
wherever you go?’ Of course he said Yes. I 
suppose you have heard of the inquest held at 


our old place by the coroner and jury? Oh, what | 


idiots! They believed I was asleep on the night 
of the murder. 
so miserable, I was so tempted.” 

“Tempted? What tempted you?” 

“Do you think I had any money to spare? 
Your father’s pocket-book tempted me. I had 
seen him open it, to pay his bill overnight. It 
was full of bank-notes. Oh, what an overpower- 
ing thing love is! Perhaps you have known it 

urself.” 


Emily’s indignation once more got the better | 


of her prudence. “ Have you no feeling of de- 


Ha! the air feels refreshing; I 
know what I am about. Good heavens! I have 


Did you © 


, sumed. 


' nothing, nothing, nothing you can’t do! 


I'm 
Superstition ? oh yes, superstition ! 


I never closed my eyes—I was | 
/me away, knowing no more of the murder than 


I knew when I came here. Is there nothing, 


/ cency on your death-bed ?” she said. 
Mrs. Rook forgot her piety; she was ready 
with an impudent rejoinder. “You hot-headed 
little woman, your time will come,” she answered. 
“But you're right—I am wandering from the 
point; I am not sufficiently sensible of this sol- 
emn occasion. By-the-bye, do you notice my lan- 
guage? I inherit correct English from my mo- 
ther—a cultivated person, who married beneath 
her. My maternal grandfather was a gentleman. 
Did I tell you that there came a time, on that 
dreadful night, when I could stay in bed no longer ? 
‘The pocket-book—I did nothing but think of that 
devilish pocket-book, full of bank-notes. My hus- 
band was fast asleep all the time. I got a chair 
and stood on it. I looked into the place where 


| the two men were sleeping, through the glass in 


the top of the door. Your father was awake; 
he was walking up and down the room. What - 
do yousay? Was heagitated? I didn’t notice. 
I don’t know whether the other man was asleep 
or awake. I saw nothing but the pocket-book 
stuck under the pillow, half in and half out. 
Your father kept on walking up and down. I 
thought to myself, ‘ I'll wait till he gets tired, and 
then I'll have another look at the pocket-book.’ 
Where’s the wine? The doctor said I might 
have a glass of wine when I wanted it.” 

Emily found the wine and gave it to her. She 
“0 uddered as she accidentally touched Mrs. Rook’s 

and. 

The wine helped the sinking woman. 

“T must have got up more than once,” she re- 
“And more than once my heart must 
have failed me. I don’t clearly remember what 
I did, till the gray of the morning came. I think 
that must have been the last time I looked through 
the glass in the door.” 

She began to tremble. She tore the veil off 
her face. She cried out, piteously, “ Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner! Come here,” she said 
to Emily. ‘“‘Where are you? No! I daren’t 
tell you what I saw; I daren’t tell you what I 
did. When you’re possessed by the devil, there’s 
Where 
did I find the courage to unlock the door ? Where 
did I find the courage to go in? Any other wo- 
man would have lost her senses when she found 
blood on her fingers after taking the pocket- 
book—” 

Emily’s head swam; her heart beat furiously. 
She staggered to the door, and opened it to es- 
cape from the room. 

“Tm guilty of robbing him; but I’m innocent 
of his blood!’ Mrs. Rook called after her wildly. 
“The deed was done—the yard door was wide 
open, and the man was gone—when I looked in 
for the last time. Come back! come back!” 

Emily looked round. 

- “T can’t go near you,” she said, faintly. 

““Come near enough to see this. 

She opened her bed-gown at the throat, and 
drew up a loop of ribbon over her head. The 
pocket-book was attached to the ribbon. She 
held it out. 

“Your father’s book,” she said. 
take your father’s book ?” 

For a moment, and only for a moment, Emily 
was repelled by the profanation associated with 
her birthday gift. Then the loving remembrance 
of the dear hands that had so often touched that 
relic drew the faithful daughter back to the wo- 
man whom she abhorred. Her eyes rested tender- 
lyon the book. Before it had lain in that guilty 


you 


‘bosom it had been his book. The beloved mem- 
‘ory was all that was left to her now; the beloved 
‘memory consecrated it to her hand. She took the 
book. 


“Open it,” said Mrs. Rook. 

There were two five-pound bank-notes in it. 

“ His 2” Emily asked. 

‘“‘No; mine—the little I have been able to save 
toward restoring what I stole.” 

“Oh!” Emily cried, “is there some good in 
this woman, after all ?” 

“There’s no good in the woman,” Mrs. Rook 
answered, desperately. “There’s nothing but 
fear—fear of hell now; fear of the pocket-book 
in the past time. Twice I tried to destroy it, 


| and twice it came back to remind me of the duty 


that I owed to my miserable soul. I tried to 
throw it into the fire. It struck the bar, and fell 
back into the fender at my feet. I went out and 
cast it into the well. It came back again in the 
first bucket of water that was drawn up. From 
that moment, I began to save what I could. Res- 


-titution! Atonement! I tell you the book found 


a tongue, and those were the grand words it 
dinned in my ears morning and night.” She 
stopped to fetch her breath—stopped, and struck 
her bosom. “TI hid it here, so that no person 
sliould see it, and no person take it from me. 
Shall I tell 
you something? You may find yourself super- 
stitious if you are ever cut to the heart as I was. 


He left me! The man I had disgraced myself 
for deserted me on the day when I gave him the 


stolen money. He suspected it was stolen; he 
took care of his own cowardly self, and left me 
to the hard mercy of the law if the theft was 
found out. What do you call that in the way of 
punishment? Haven't I suffered? Haven't I 
made atonement? Be a Christian—say you for- 
give me.” | 

“T do forgive you.” 

“Say you will pray for me.” 

“T will.” 

“Ha! that comforts me. 

Emily looked at her imploringly. 


Now you can go.” 
“ Don’t send 


really nothing, you can tell me?” 

Mrs. Rook pointed to the door. 
“Haven’t I told you already? Go down-stairs, 
and see the wretch who escaped in the dawn of 
‘the morning!” 

“ Gently, ma’am—gently! You're talking too 


loud,” cried a mocking voice from outside, 


? 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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“It’s only the doctor,” said Mrs. Rook. She 
crossed her hands over her bosom, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, “I want nodoctor now. My peace 
is made with my Maker. I’m ready for death; 
I’m fit for heaven. Go away! go away !” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
DOWN-STAIRS. 


In a moment more the doctor came in: a brisk, 
smiling, self-sufficient man—smartly dressed, with 
a flower in his button-hole. A stifling odor of 
musk filled the room as he drew out his hand- 
kerehief with a flourish and wiped his forehead. 

“ Pienty of hard work in my line, just now,” 
he said. ‘“ Hullo, Mrs. Rook ! somebody has been 
allowing you to excite yourself. 
before I opened the door. Have you been en- 
couraging her to talk?” he asked, turning to 
Emily, and shaking his finger at her with an air 
of facetious remonstrance. ; 

Incapable of answering him, forgetful of the 
ordinary restraints of social intercourse — with 
the one doubt that preserved her belief in Miva- 
bel eager for confirmation—Emily signed to this 
stranger to follow her into a corner of the room, 
. out of hearing. She made no excuses; she took 
no notice of his look of surprise. One hope was 
all she could feel, one word was all she could say, 
after that second assertion of Mirabel’s guilt. In- 
dicating Mrs. Rook by a glance at the bed, she 
whispered the word: “ Mad ?” 

Flippant and familiar, the doctor imitated her ; 
he too looked at the bed. 

‘‘No more mad than you are, miss. As I said 
just now, my patient has been exciting herself; 
I dare say she has talked a little wildly in conse- 
quence. Hers isn’t a brain to give way, I can 
tell you. But there’s somebody else—” 

Emily. had fled from the room. He had de- 
stroyed her last fragment of belief in Mirabel’s 
innocence. She was on the landing, trying to 
steady her mind, when the doctor joined her, 

“ Are you acquainted with the gentleman down- 
stairs he asked, 

“What gentleman ?” 

“T haven’t heard his name; he looks like a 
clergyman. If you know him—” 

“T do know him. I can’t answer questions. 
Mv mind—” 

“Steady your mind, miss, and take your friend 
home as soon as you can. He hasn’t got Mrs. 
Rook’s: hard brain; he’s in a state of nervous 
prostration, which may end badly. Do you know 
where he lives ?” 

“ He is staying with his sister, Mrs. Delvin.” 

“Mrs. Delvin! she’s a friend and patient of 
mine. Say I'll look in to-morrow morning, and 
see what I can do for her brother. In the mean 
time get him to bed and to rest, and don’t be 
afraid of giving him brandy.” 


The doctor returned to the bedroom. Emily 
heard Mrs. Ellmother’s voice below. 

‘“‘ Are you up there, miss ?” 

“Ta. 

Mrs. Ellmother ascended the stairs. “It was 


in an evil hour,” she said, “that you insisted on 
going to this place.: Mr. Mirabel—” The sight 
of Emily’s face suspended the next words on her 
li;s. She took the poor young mistress in her 
motherly arms. “Oh, my child! what-has hap- 
pened to you ?” 

“ Don’t ask me now. I can hardly stand—help 
me to get down-stairs.” 

‘*You won’t be startled when you see Mr. Mi- 
rabel, will you, my. dear? I wouldn’t let them 
disturb you; I said nobody should speak to you 
but myself. The truth is, Mr. Mirabel has had a 
dreadful fright. What are you looking for?” 

“Can we get into the air?” 

There was a court-yard at the back of the 
house. They found their way to it. A bench 
ree placed against one of the walls. They sat 
down. 

“T had better not tell you about it now,” said 
Mrs. Ellmother. “It’s easy to see, my dear, you 
have been sorely tried already. Must I go on? 
I won’t be long about it. Mr. Mirabel came into 
the parlor where I was; and Mr. Rook came in 
too—and waited, looking at him. Mr. Mirabel 
sat down in a corner, in a dazed state, as I thought. 
It wasn’t for long. He jumped up, and clapped 
his hand on his heart as if his heart hurt him. 
‘I must and will know what’s going on upstairs,’ 
he says. Mr. Rook pulled him back, and said, 
‘Wait till the young lady comes down.’ Mr. Mi- 
rabel wouldn’t hear of it. ‘Your wife’s fright- 
ening her,’ he says; ‘ your wife’s telling her hor- 
rible things about me.’ He was taken on a sud- 
den with a shivering fit; his eyes rolled and his 
teeth chattered. Mr. Rook made matters worse : 
he lost his temper. ‘I’m damned,’ he says, ‘if I 
don’t begin to think you are the man; I’ve half 
a mind to send for the police.’ Mr. Mirabel 
dropped into his chair. His eyes stared; his 
mouth fell open. I took hold of his hand. Cold 
—cold as ice. What it all meant, I can’t say. 
Oh, miss, you know! Let me tell you the rest of 
it some other time.” 

Emily insisted on hearing more. ‘The end!” 
she cried. _ “ How did it end »” 

“IT don't know how it might have ended if the 
doctor hadn’t come in—to pay his visit, you 
know, upstairs. He sai®, some learned words. 
When he came to ‘plain English he asked if 
anybody had frightened the gentleman. 
Mr. Rook had frightened him. The doctor says 
to Mr. Rook: ‘ You had better mind what you are 
about. If you frighten him again, you may have 
his death to answer for.’ That cowed Mr. Rook ; 
he asked what he had better do. ‘Give me some 
brandy for him first,’ says the doctor, ‘and then 
get him home at once.’ Mr. Rook went away to 
the inn to order the carriage. Your eyes are 
quicker than mine, miss—I think I hear it now.” 

They rose and went to the house door. The 
carriage was there. . 

Still cowed by what the doctor had said, Mr. 


bled, and looked down again. 


I heard you, | 


bedroom. 
' when I took a dislike to Mrs. Delvin. 


I said 


Rook. appeared, carefully leading Mirahel out. 
He had revived, under the action of the stimulant. 
Passing Emily, he raised his eyes to her, trem- 
They had driven 
to Belford in a close carriage. When Mr. Rook 
opened the door, Mirabel showed a momentary 
return of courage. He turned to Emily and 
spoke. 

““T am as innocent as you are,” he said to her. 

She started back from him, and caught at Mrs. 
Ellmother’s arm. “You go with him in the car- 
riage,” she said. “I can’t.” 

“‘ How are you to get back, miss ?” 

She turned away, and spoke to the coachman: 
“T am not very well. I want the fresh air—I’ll 
sit by you.” 

Mrs. Ellmother remonstrated and protested: in 
vain. As Emily had determined it should be, so 
it was. 


“Has he said anything?” she asked, when 
they arrived at their journey’s end. 

“He has been like a man frozen up; he hasn't 
said a word; he hasn’t even moved.” 

“Take him to his sister, and tell her all that 
you know. I can’t face Mrs. Delvin. Be patient, 
my good old friend ; I have no secrets from you. 
Only wait till to-morrow—and leave me by my- 
self to-night.” 

Alone in her room, Emily opened her writing- 
case. Searching among the letters in it, she 
drew out a printed paper. It was the handbill 
describing the man who had escaped from the 
_ and offering a reward for the discovery of 


At the first line of the personal description of | 


the fugitive, the paper dropped from her hand. 
Burning tears forced their way into her eyes. 
Feeling for her handkerchief, she touched the 
pocket-book which she had received from Mrs. 
Rook. 

After a little hesitation she took it out and 
opened it. 

The sight of the bank-notes repelled her; she 
hid them in one of the pockets of the book. 
There was a second pocket which she had not 
yet examined. She put her hand into it, and 
touching something, drew out a letter. 

The envelope (already opened) was addressed 
to “James Brown, Esq., Post-office, Zeeland.” 
Would it be inconsistent with her respect for her 
father’s memory to examine the letter? No; a 
glance would decide whetiier she ought to read it 
or not. 

It was without date or address ; a startling let- 
ter to look at—for it only contained three words : 

say No.” 

The words were signed in initials: “S. J.” 

In the instant when she read the initials, the 
name occurred to her. 

Sara Jethro! 


— 


CHAPTER LAXII. 
THE DEFENSE OF MIRABEL. 


Tuer discovery of the letter gave a new direc- 
tion to Emily’s thoughts, and so relieved her 
mind, for the time at least, from the burden that 
weighed on it. To what question on her father’s 
part had “I say No” been Miss Jethro’s brief 
and stern reply? Neither letter nor envelope 
offered the slightest hint that might assist in- 
quiry ; even the postmark had been so careless- 
ly impressed that it was illegible. Emily was 
still pondering over the three mysterious words, 
when Mrs. Ellmother interrupted her. 

“Have you misunderstood me ?” she asked. 

“Tn what way, if you please ?” 

“TI said I wished to be left alone till to-mor- 
row.” 

‘“‘There’s another person who has wishes to be 
consulted, Miss, besides yourself. Mrs. Delvin 
says she must positively see you to-night. It’s 
my belief that she will send for the servants, and 
have herself carried in here, if you refuse to do 
what she asks. You needn’t be afraid of sceing 
Mr. Mirabel.” 

‘** Where is he ?” 

“His sister has given up her bedroom to him,” 
Mrs. Ellmother answered. ‘She thought of your 
feelings before she sent me here, and had the 
curtains closed between the sitting-room and the 
I suspect my nasty temper misled me 
She is a 
good creature, and she has a good reason, in my 
opinion, for wishing to see you.” ; 


“Did she seem to be angry when she sent you 


here ?” > 
“Angry! She was crying when I left her.” / 
Emily hesitated no longer. 

She noticed a remarkable change in the in- 
valid’s sitting - room —so brilliantly lighted on 
other occasions —the moment she entered it. 
The lamps were shaded and the candles were all 
extinguished. ‘My eyes don’t bear the light so 
well as usual,” Mrs. Delvin said. ‘Come and sit 
near me, Emily; I hope to quiet your mind. I 
should be grieved if you left my house with a 
wrong impression of me.” . 

Knowing what she knew, suffering as she must 
have suffered, the quiet kindness of her tone im- 
plied an exercise of self-restraint which appealed 
irresistibly to Emily’s sympathies. ‘* Forgive me,” 
she said, “for having done you an injustice. I 
am ashamed to think that I shrank from seeing 
you when I returned from Belford.” 

“T will endeavor to be worthy of your better 
opinion of me,” Mrs. Delvin replied. “In one 
respect, at least, I may claim to have had your 
best interests at heart—while we were still per-— 
sonally strangers. I tried to prevail on my poor 
brother to own’ the truth, when he discovered the 
terrible position in which he was placed toward 
you. He was too conscious of the absence of 
any proof which might induce you to believe him 
if he attempted to defend himself—in one word, 
he was too timid to take my advice. He has 
paid the penalty, and I have paid the penalty, of 
deceiving you,” 


Emily started. “In what way have you de- 
ceived me ?” she asked. 

“In the way. that was forced on us by our own 
conduct,” Mrs. Delvin said. “ We have appeared 
to help you without really doing so. We cal- 
culated on inducing you to marry my brother, 
° and then (when he eould speak with the authority 
of a husband) on prevailing with you to give up 
all further inquiries as.absolutely hopeless. When 
you ‘insisted on seeing Mrs. Rook, he had the 
money in his hand to bribe her and her husband 
to leave England.” oe 

“Oh, Mrs. Delvin !” - 

“T don’t attempt to excuse myself. I don’t 
expect you to consider how sorely I was tempted 
to secure the happiness of my brother’s life by 
marriage with such a woman as yourself. I 
don’t remind you that I knew, when I put obsta- 
cles in your way, that you were blindly devoting 
yourself to the discovery of an innocent man.” 

Emily heard her with angry surprise. “ Inno- 
cent?” she repeated. ‘ Mrs. Rook recognized 
his voice the instant she heard him speak.” 

Impenetrable to interruption, Mrs. Delvin went 
on. 
“But what I do ask,” she persisted, “even 
after our short acquaintance, is this: do you 
suspect me of deliberately scheming to make 
you the wife of a murderer ?” 

Emily had never viewed the serious question 
between them in this light. Warmly, generously, 
she answered the appeal that had been made to 
her. “Oh, don’t think that of me! I know I 
spoke thoughtlessly and cruelly to you just 
now—”’ 

“You spoke impulsively,” Mrs. Delvin inter- 
posed ; “that was all. Now that I am encour- 
aged to go on I may tell you the rest. Let me 
say first that I have no interested object in view. 
I understand but too well that there can be no 
hope, now, of a marriage engagement between 
you and my brother. When you leave me—how 
can I expect you to remain here after what has 
happened ?—I wish you to leave me knowing all 
that I know, and not deceived by appearances, 
as the coroner and jury were deceived. You are 
aware, I suppose, that your father and my bro- 
ther were strangers when they met at the inn ¥” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“If there had been any conversation between 
them when they retired to rest, they might 
have mentioned their names. But your father 
was pre-occupied, and my brother, after a long 
day’s walk, was so tired that he fell asleep as 
soon as his head touched the pillow. He only 
woke when the morning dawned. What he saw, 
when he looked toward the opposite bed, might 
have struck with terror the boldest man that 
ever lived. His first impulse was naturally to 
alarm the house. As he got on his feet, he saw 
his own razor—a blood-stained razor—on the bed 
by the side of the corpse. At that discovery he 
lost all control over himself. In a panic of ter- 
ror he snatched up his knapsack, unfastened the 
yard door, and fled from the house. Knowing 
him as we know him, can we wonder? Many 
a man has been hanged for murder on circum- 
stantial evidence less direct than the evidence 
against poor Miles. Do you think I am exagger- 
ating ?” 

Certainly not!” 

“More than that I must not ask you to con- 
cede,” Mrs. Delvin continued. ‘In the utter ab- 
sence of proof of my brother’s innocence, how 
can I complain of your having been convinced of 
his guilt? I dare hot even contradict you, if you 
declare that I am myself deceived in believing 


crime. All I can hope is, that I may have shown 
you some: reason to doubt.: Will you give him 
the benefit of the doubt ?” 

“Willingly !’ Emily replied. “Am I right in 
supposing that you don’t despair of proving his 
innocence even yet ?” 

“TI don’t quite despair; but my hopes have 
grown fainter and fainter as the years have gone 
on. There is a person associated with his escape 
from Zeeland—a person named Jethro—”’ 

“You mean Miss- Jethro ?”’ 

“Yes. Do you know her?” 

“T know her—and my father knew her.. I 
have found a letter addressed to him, which I 
have no doubt was written by Miss Jethro. It is 
barely possible that you may understand what it 
means. Pray look at it.” | 

“T am quite unable to help you,” Mrs. Delvin 
answered, after reading the letter. “ All I know 


| of Miss Jethro is, that but for her interposition 


my brother might have fallen into the hands of 
the police. She saved him.” 

“Knowing him, of course ?” : 

“That is the remarkable part of it: they were 
perfect strangers to each other.” 

“But she must have had some motive ?” 

“ There is the foundation of my hope for 
Miles! Miss Jethro declared, when I wrote and 
put the question to her, that the one motive by 
which she was actuated was the motive of mercy. 
I don’t believe her. - To my mind it is in the last 
degree improbable that she would consent to pro- 
tect a stranger from discovery who owned to her 
(as my brother did) that he,was a fugitive sus- 
pected of murder. She knows something, I am 
firmly convinced, of that dreadful event at Zee- 
land, and she has some reason for keeping it se- 
cret. . Have you any influence over her ?” 

“Tell me where I can find her!” 

“T can’t tell you. She has removed from the 
address at which my brother saw her last. He 
has made every possible inquiry—without result.” 

As she replied in those discouraging terms, 
the curtains which divided Mrs. Delvin’s bedroom 
from her sitting-room were drawn aside. An eld- 
erly woman-servant approached her mistress’s 
couch. 

‘‘Mr. Mirabel is awake, ma’am. He is very 
low; I can hardly feel his pulse. Shall I give 
him some more brandy ?” 


Mrs. Delvin held out her hand to Emily. “ Come 


him to be as innocent as I am of that horrible’ 


to me to-morrow morning,” she said, and signed 
to the servant to wheel her couch into the next 
room. As the curtains closed over them, Emily 
heard Mirabel’s voice. ‘“‘ Where am 1” he said, 
faintly. “Is it alla dream ?” 

The prospect of his recovery, the next morn- 
ing, was gloomy indeed. He had sunk into a 
state of deplorable weakness, in mind as well as 
in body. The little memory of events that he 
still preserved was regarded by him as the mem- 
ory of a dream. He alluded to Emily, and to his 
meeting with her unexpectedly. But from that 


point his recoHection failed him. They had talked 


of something interesting, he said, but he-was un- 
able to remember what it was; and they had 
waited for somebody at a reilway station, but 
who the person was he could not tell. He sighed, 
and wondered when Emily would marry him, and 
so fell asleep again, weaker than ever. 
' Not having any confidence in the doctor at 
Belford, Mrs. Delvin had sent an urgent message 
to a physician at Edinburgh, famous for his skill 
in treating diseases of the nervous system. “I 
can hardly expect him to reach this remote place 
before to-morrow,” she said; “I must bear my 
suspense as well as I can.” | 

* You shall not bear it alone,” Emily answered. 
“T will wait. with you until the doctor comes.” 

Mrs. Delvin lifted her frail, wasted hands to 
Emily’s face, drew it a little nearer, and kissed 
her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


A BUTTERFLY IN THE CITY. 


Fain creature of a few short sunny hours, .. 
Sweet guileless fay, 
Whence flittest thou, from what bright world ot flowers, 
This summer day ? 


Why didst thou quit thy comrades of the grove 
And meadows green ? 

What fate untoward urges thee to rove - 
Through this strange scene ? 


Oh, hie thee to the, fragrant country air 
And liberty! 
The city is the home of toil and care— 
© place for thee! 


RICE CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


A pounD of the best rice in the New York 
market costs eight cents. It has a pearly, trans- 
parent glint, a beautiful polish and lustre; yet 
very few who use this very attractive article of 
food are aware of the labor and expense required 
to place it before them in this perfect state. As 
an article of food it is second alone to wheat, and 
is the grand natural cereal upon which at least 
four hundred millions, or nearly one-third of man- 
kind, mainly subsist. 

Almost incalculable areas of it are raised in 
India and China, the various varieties seeming 
endless. On the island of Ceylon alone no less 
than 161 varieties are known; but the finest is 
raised in our own States of North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, where those vast expanses 
of low-lying swampy lands and heavy vegetable 
soils render its cultivation comparatively casy and 
profitable. 

The great fields lying low along the river-banks 
are divided into sections, and trunks and canals 
carry the water to each one separately by smaller 
ditches, by which they are flooded whenever de- 
sired. The rice is frequently sown on the water- 
covered soil, where it quickly germinates, cover- 
ing the fields with a beautifully delicate green 
grassy carpet, which turns a lighter and yellower 
tinge as it ripens. Ste 

As most of the fields have been reclaimed from 
the rivers near whiclrthey lie, they are continu- 
ally subject to sudden overflows, the utmost vigi- 
lance being required to guard against this enemy, 
which often in one night ruins the fruits of 
months of labor. Some of the larger plantafions 
cover two and three thousand acres, and employ 


‘several hundred men, women, and children. 


From 1720 to 1740 the export of rice from the 
Carolinas was 143,986 tons, For 1740 alone 
90,000 barrels were shipped. . At the outbreak of 
the war one million acres were under cultivation 
in South Carolina alone. In 1860 the produc- 
tion was 187,162,032 pounds, but the war almost 
ruined this immense .industry, and in 1870 the 
combined production of the two Carolinas, Loui- 
siana, and Georgia was reduced to 59,000,000 
pounds. <A steady improvement, however, to- 
ward the old-time prosperity is now seen by com- 
paring the productions of later years with that of 
1866, when it had dwindled to the comparatively 
insignificant amonut of 12,002,080 pounds. 

Very few besides Chinese and negroes can be 
kept on the plantations as workers, and owing 
to the intensely trying nature of the climate in 
summer, With its accompanying marsh fevers, the 
question of labor supply is a very serious one 
to the planters ; but while.the old-fashioned meth- 
ods of cutting, sowing, and transporting still pre- 
vail on most plantations; numerous labor-saving 


machines and improvements have been introduced — 


with marked success in the various milling pro- 
cesses. 
Many large mills are to be seen on the low 


shores of the Mississippi, in the vicinity of New’ 


Orleans, but those at Charleston and Savarnah 
are perhaps the largest and most complete in 
their appointments. Many are lofty buildings of 
brick or iron, their many- stories crowded with 
the latest improved machinery for hulling, dust- 
ing, cleaning, burnishing, and packing the grain 
ready for shipment. Situated at the water’s edge, 
their tall chimneys pouring forth heavy columns 
of smoke, their derricks lifting the rough grain 
from the decks of the river craft, while the ele- 
vators, with long-armed spouts, dip deep into and 
fill the great holds of sea-going steamers with 
milled grain, the clouds of drifting chaff dust, the 
whir of machinery, and hurrying of boats and 
tugs, all present a most charming picture, and un- 
mistakably indicate the rapid revival of one of the 
most valuable of our Southern industries. 
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Houpine Love’s hand through all the July heat, 

1 timed with gentle songs my happy feet, 

And passed thiough blowing fields of golden wheat, 
Holding Love's hand. 

1 pulled the crimson poppies all aglow 

With light and heat; or, bending low, 

Found out the place where sweet hedge-berries grow, 

_ Holding Love’s hand. 


I heard, through strong deep scents of bleaching hay, 

The sounds of Jabor, sweet and far away 

From the green ‘peace where I could rest or stay, 
Holding Love's hand. 

I breathed for very joy in deep low siglis, 

Under the pines, like dim and dreary skies. 

Ah, it was sweet to look into Love’s eyes 

| And hold his hand! 


O’er the green miles of the long marshy: grass 
* | watched the summer shadows idly pase ; 
For there are shadows in Loye’s sky, alas! 
. Holding his hand, 
In brightest days I have a moment wept, . 
Just as in brightest hours tired Love has slept; 
Ah, then what patient watch my eyelids kept, 
Holding Love's hand! 


Thus Love dreamed sweetly through our hearts’ July; 

Under the cloud and sunshine of our sky, 

Dreamed of Love's harvest-time, while I sat by, 
Holding his hand— 

While I sat by and mused, for well I knew 

‘T would not.be always July. Need I rue 

If life’s strange fitful journey I pass through, 
Wolding Love's hand ? 


THE PHILADELPHIA CITY HALL. 


Ir the ‘‘ mount of marble” that is to house the 
city government of Philadelphia had no other 
claim to notice than that of being the largest public 
building in the United States, it would still be very 
noticeable. Itisa parallelogram, nearly a square 
of 475 feet in extreme dimensions, surround- 
ing an interior court. Although only of four ap- 
parent stories, counting the roof story, it mea- 
sures at the lowest parts 118 feet in height, while 
the centre pavilion in each front rises to the 
height of 201 feet, and the statue of Penn, which 
is to culminate the tower that is as yet visible 
only from the court-yard, is to end 535 feet from 
the ground, “ making it,” says the official pam- 
phiet, “the highest artificial construction in the 
world.” The building covers 2800 square feet 

‘more than the Capitol at Washington, and some 
40,000 square feet more than the Capitol at Al- 
bany. 

The magnitude of the building, however, is by 
no means its only distinction. It puts in a very 


. positive. claim to admiration as an architectural 


monument in right of its general composition, the 
treatment of its separate features, the design of 
its strictly architectural detail, and the: extraor- 
dinary profusion of its sculptured adornment. 

In composition the architecture may be de- 
scribed as arbitrary, in opposition to the express- 
ive treatment which derives the exterior forms 
from the interior arrangement. The four fronts 
here are all virtually identical in composition, and 
each is exactly symmetrical. A pavilion at each 
end, one window wide, flanking a curtain wall of 


~ four openings, and this a projected wall of three 


openings, from which in turn the central pavilion 
is projected, It is plain that this fagade repeat- 
‘ed four times must be a mask and not a face for 
the apartments of different magnitudes and of 
different degrees of importance and dignity, from 
courts And council-rooms to clerks’ offices, which 
must be provided within. If the motive of the 
architecture were to express the interior of the 
structure, abundant variety at least would ensue; 
but the variety that comes from an expressive de- 
sign has been abandoned for an arbitrary series 
of projections and recessions, of heightening and 
lowering. The entrance archway in the centre of 
each front is the only feature of which the mean- 
ing is unmistakable. Elsewhere it is plain that 


_ the only relation of the interior to the exterior is 


- one of mechanical adjustment. So far, indeed, 
has the arbitrary method of design been carried 
that, whereas the building is for the most part 
actually in six stories, it appears to be only in 

* three, the windows being enlarged to make them 
more impressive objects, aud the actual> second 


_ and fourth floors appearing as transoms in the 


openings of the first and second stories. 
The architectural features of the. pile are not, 


- for the most part, its constructional features. 


They consist of groups of free-standing columns, 
of attached pilasters, of pediments closed and 
open, carried s6metimes on columns and some- 
times on caryatides. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that without these things the building 
would contain no architecture, and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that these things might all 
be removed without detriment to the stability of 
the building, which is to say that the building is 
one thing and its architecture another. 

This is only another way of saying that the 
building is.a work of academic Renaissance, since 
it is only of modern Renaissance buildings, and 
of the classical Roman buildings from which 
they are derived, that this can ever be said. Spe- 
cifically, the style is the French architecture of 
the Second Empire. In its general composition 
the Philadelphia City Hall is a building of the 
same kind as, for example, the New York Post- 
office. Even in general composition it is very 
much better done. The differences of projec- 
tiun and of height are not mere jogs to account 
for separate roofs, but are bold enough really to 
vary the outlines, and the basement gives a sense 
of mass and solidity, But upon the whole the 
general design does not rise above the ordinary 
level of official architecture, and its commonplace 
character is not abated by the floridness and 
multiplicity of its features. 

Nevertheless, there is one Renaissance of Paris 
and there is another Renaissance of Peoria, and 
the general impression of the Philadelphia build- 
ing is that of Parisian sumptuousness, and not 


» 


of Peorian pretentiousness. The difference is 
entirely due to the treatment of detail. Apart 
from the sculptural decoration, the purely archi- 
tectural detail everywhere in the exterior walls 
shows trained skill and study in adjustment and 
in design. The effect of the parts is not that of 
loudness and coarseness, but of moderation and 
restraint. The north entrance is perhaps the 
best proportioned and best detailed piece of Re- 
naissance work in monumental architecture that 
is to be seen in this country, and the detail else- 
where has the same educated character. Upon 
the whole, the decorative appendages are over- 
done, comparing them with similar features upon 
works so florid as the most recent pavilions of 
the Louvre, or even on the New Opera; but ev- 
ery feature by itself, even the feature formed in 
each central pavilion by three tiers of grouped 
columns carrying a pediment, is so well designed 
that it is difficult to call it excessive, and every- 
where the detail is that of a designer unques- 
tionably learned in the style he has adopted. 

The architecture of the interior court becomes 
important from the great size of the space which 
it surrounds, and interesting from the difference 
between its treatment and that of the exterior. 
Instead of an example of the official French ar- 
chitecture of the nineteenth century, this is a 
reminiscence of the free French architecture of 
the sixteenth century-—the .architecture of the 
chateaux. Here the two stories, which on the 
outside are masked by one range of windows, 
are confessed in the treatment; winding stair- 
cases are shown for what they are, the great 
semicircular staircase at the base of the tower 
appears as an effective object, and altogether 
the architecture is less like a screen and more 
like an exposition. This gives a refreshing sense 
of reality, and when in the interior we come upon 
a stone staircase which is simply an ornamented 
construction, and in which the forms of the parts 
are determined by their function, we receive the 
same impression. Unfortunately this expressive 
architecture is much less skillfully designed than 
the conventional architecture of the outside; the 
construction is not developed till it becomes dec- 
orative; there is little study in the arrangement 
of the openings; and the effect of the court is 
upon the whole that of flatness and thinness, 
redeemed in some degree by the picturesque out- 
lines of the turrets at the south end, and espe- 
cially by the apsidal building at the north end, 
which contains the staircase already mentioned. 

The tower as yet counts only as part of the 
architecture of the eourt. The drawings indi- 
cate that it will exhibit several interesting points 
of design, especially the ingenious insertion of 
the drums at the angles which soften the transi- 
tion from the square to the octagon at the clock 
stage. But they also indicate that the chief pur- 
pose of the designer has been, not that of crown- 
ing his edifice with a structure which should be 
justly proportioned to it; and should have the ef- 
fect of bringing all its parts into unity, but that 
of “making it the highest artificial construction 
in the world.” This is not an artistic motive, 
and it has had the effect of “spinning out” the 
tower to dimensions beyond what its design would 
justify. 

The praise which we have given the design for 
the moderation and restraint of its detail must be 
understood of the walls alone. Above the cor- 
nice line these qualities are rarely to be de- 
tected. The design of the dormers is not happy, 
and the large dormers above the pavilions are 
overloaded with objects themselves extravagant in 
scale. In the iron-work of the roofs restraint is 
lost altogether. The sheet metal cornice at the top 
of the Mansard is grossly excessive, and in its form, 
instead of being a protecting flap, is an imitation 
of a heavily moulded stone cornice in a position 
in which stone would be impossible. In oppo- 
sition to the Parisian refinement of detail be- 
low, the treatment of the roofs is wildly Peorian. 
One unfortunate effect of the use of iron in stone 
forms and painted white is to throw a doubt 
upon the genuineness of such of the actual ma- 
sonry as is too remote from the eye to be unmis- 
takably marble. 

There is seanty space left in which to speak of 
the sculptural adornment of the building, though 
the profusion of this is perhaps the most notice- 
able fact of the great pile, and its artistic quality 
the most creditable. It includes a vast amount 
and a great variety of carved ornament, floral 
and animal,a series of portrait medallions, and 
an amount of allegorical figure sculpture which, 
in copiousness at least, is approached by no pub- 
lic building in this country, and by very few 
modern buildings in Europe. All of this work 
has been modelled by Mr. Caper and his assist- 
ant Mr. Hamicron, and all of it shows a technical 
facility which attests a thorough training not 
merely in decorative but in independent sculp- 
ture. 

Upon the whole, the purely decorative work is 
perhaps the most successful. It is rare in mod- 
ern decorative.sculpture to come upon work bet- 
ter than the best of the work here. In grace and 
spirit, as well as in technical facility, the model- 
ling in the panels on either hand of the north en- 
trance, and in some of the ornaments of the lin- 
tels and jambs elsewhere, leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the carving is everywhere executed 
with admirable sharpness and precision. The 
more ambitious sculpture appears in the spandrels 
of the principal arches, over pediments, and as 
caryatides in the dormer. The modelling is ev- 
erywhere equaily faithful, and many of the com- 
positions are extremely graceful. The whole icon- 
ography of the building would repay days of study. 
The intrusting, however, of so great and ambitious 


‘a scheme to any single sculptor made it inevitable 


that there should be a somewhat tiresome same- 
ness, insomuch that having inspected two or three 
of the designs, the hasty observer is apt to con- 
clude that he has seen them all. This impression 
is the more readily received since Mr, CaLpErR’s 
talent lies more in the expression of gentleness | 


and grace than of force, and his best work is lull- 


ing rather than exciting. Where vigor is at- 
tempted, as in the caryatides of the dormers, the 
result is much less successful than his adaptation 
of flowing contours to the lines of the spandrels. 
We may waive the architectural objections to the 
employment as earyatides of figures so realistic as 
these, but the objections to the Michelangelesque 
superposition of recumbent figures on pediments 
are not so easily waived, and there are too many 
reminiscences of the Medicean tombs. Although 
it is so abundantly precedented in French archi- 
tecture, the use of different scales in the figure 
sculpture of the same fagade is always confusing. 
In one of these central pavilions, for example, 
the figures in the spandrels of the archway are of 
life size, in the spandrels of the second story are 
of heroic size, and under the pediment of the 
third are much smaller, while colossal caryatides 
carry the broken pediment of the dormer, on 
which in turn repose two Michzlangelesque fig- 
ures which agree in scale with nothing under- 
neath. This confusion is very unfavorable to 
the general view of the pavilion from a point not 
so remote that the figures count only as an en- 
richment of the surface. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Phila- 
delphia City Hall undoubtedly offers the most 
successful as well as the most extensive em- 
ployment of allegorical sculpture as architectural 
decoration that has been attempted in this coun- 
try. And if Mr. McArruur’s work is common- 
place and uninteresting in general design, the in- 
telligent study and adjustment of its detail give 
it interest, and make it by far the best example 
we have of the exuberant and unclassical classi- 
cism of modern French architecture—at least 
us good an example as the Capitol at Washing- 
ton is of the really classical severity of an earlier 
style. MontTGoMERY SCHUYLER. 


THE CLOSING OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Soon all over the land a hush will fall on its 
countless busy school-houses ; six millions of chil- 
dren will be let loose from school, and a hundred 
thousand weary teachers find the brief rest they 
have so well deserved. It is one of the most 
pleasing and the most re-assuring of all the traits 
of the time that so large a part of the nation 
is passing through the processes of education. 
Children, it is well said, are the best agents of 
social reform. If they are taught order, a sense 
of propriety, and at least the elements of know- 
ledge, they will apply their acquirements to the 
best uses of society. If they are left to ignorance 
and dullness, they sink into brutality and crime. 
Nations have come to regard themselves as only 
large families, in which none of the members 
should be left without a careful training, It has 
been found easier to prevent than to cure evil. 
Education has been applied upon a scale and at 
an expense that must have seemed incredible to 
our semi-barbarous ancestors of the pagt centu- 


‘ries, and the results have been singularly benefi- 


cial. Diseases that once ravaged the Western 
world have been repelled or eradicated. Fam- 
ines that once desolated Europe have been pre- 
vented by free trade in food. Crime diminishés 
wherever knowledge has prevailed. It is even 
hoped that the fell spirit of war may yield at last 
to the power of education, and men learn to cul- 
tivate their earth in peace for the common good. 

The past fifteen years have been the most mem- 
orable in the annals of popular education, Never 
has it made so swift a stride, so wonderful an ad- 
vance. In both hemispheres it has been equally 
victorious over medieval and modern prejudice. 
In Europe, far away in Servia and Roumania, and 
in the empire of Austria and Hungary, a won- 
derful system of free schools has grown up, and 
millions of children have been added to the lists 
of scholars. France and England, in 1860 among 
the least progressive of nations, have already their 
universal systems of popular instruction. 
gium has made rapid strides. Germany, Holland, 
and Scandinavia have long been among the best 
educated of nations. Italy, young, yet covered 
with the glory of literary ages, has already re- 
duced the proportion of its illiterates by a new 
scheme of education. Spain lingers far behind 
Italy, while, on the eastern. borders of Europe, 
Russia and Turkey still represent the semi-bar- 
barous dullness of the past centurics. Yet even 
Russia and Turkey are stirred by the power of 
knowledge. 

In America the advance of public instruction 
in the past fifteen years has been more remark- 
able than even in Europe. The great States of 
the West and the Northwest and all the Pacific 
shore have gathered in an immense number of 
children into their public schools. Canada has 
an excellent system of public instruction. While 
through all the broad districts where slavery once 
repelled knowledge, from Texas to the Potomac, 
education for all the people has at last begun. 
The teacher has already awakened and renewed 
the South. Its rare treasures have been discov- 
ered and brought into use. Its crops are greater 
than ever before. Its railroads grow with edu- 
cation. South Carolina has unfolded its wealth 
of fertilizers, Georgia its cotton factories, the Al- 
leghany range its stores of iron, coal, and all the 
materials of labor. The teacher’s magic wand 
has been waved over the neglected land. In 
Mexico and South America we hear little as yet of 
the progress of popular education. Chili has done 
much, and Brazil something. It would be well 
for South American republicans to give all their 
energy to the establishment of public schools. 

Immense numbers of children have recently 
been brought under the teacher’s influence and 
care. England boasts that it has within ten 
years added 2,000,000 to its school population. 
France must have done nearly as well. It is 


said that in Paris a seat in a school is provided for 
every child. We must compute several millions - 
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Bel- | 


more for the numbers added in Italy, Austria, 
and Spain. The host is swelled by the accessions 
in our own country. A million of children are - 
now taught in our Southern States who in former 
years would never have thought of education, and 
north and west the triumph of the teacher moves 
on. Yet it is still to be confessed that our edu- 
cational system is inferior in thoroughness to the 
national systems that have recently been intro- 
duced into France and England. But the host 
of children who are now gathered into the na- 
tional schools of both hemispheres is at least en- 
couraging. The accessions alone during the past 
ten years are not less than five millions. 

Over this immense host presides a faithful and. 
devoted band of teachers. No class of men are 
in general so useful, so true often to their pro- 
fession, so modest, so sincere. Teachers are sel- 
dom well paid; their earnings are small com- 
pared to the higher profits of the bar, of com- 
merce, or even of the’churches. Yet they have 
the reward of a rare purity of conscience, of 
generous aims, of invaluable labors for the com- 
munity and. for mankind. Many of them feel 
and enjoy the high privilege of a blameless con- 
science; and he is fortunate who in this age of 
competition can do only good to his fellow-man. 
But still to the teacher something more is plain- 
lydue. He is at the head of the universal move- 
ment for reform. To him is committed the care 
of forming the taste and intellect of the future. 
He is the most important of all the paid instru- 
ments of government. It would seem that his 
useful, unselfish labors should be rewarded gen- 
erously. For a moment at least they are nearly 
at an end. Teachers and taught will seek rest 
over Europe and America. But if,as M. Laurent, 
of Belgium, asserts, “ children are the best agents 
of social reform,” we may well look upon the im- 
mense multitude who fill the world’s public schools 
as the forerunners of a higher life for the na- 
tions. Eugene Lawrence. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


“Taking it out” of ex-Royalty.—Charles Reade’s Note- 
Books.—In the Matrimonial Line.—The Sense of 
Sinell.—Thought Reading.—The Baker Case. an 


Tue notion of catching a once despotic sov- 
ereign, with whom one has had a grievance, on 
civilized ground, “and taking it out of him” with 
a stick, is novel; indeed, I think the ex-Khedive 
of Egypt is the first upon whom the experiment 
has been attempted. I hear it has been a com- 
plete success, and that so far from the aggress- 
or being likely to be punished, he has had a 
very considerable “ backshish” for holding his 
tongue as to what his grievance was about, and 
keeping out of the way. There was a thoroughly 
Eastern and Arabian Nightish air in the behav- 
ior of the belabored potentate after the proceed- 
ings; he betook himself, we are told, ‘‘ badly 
bruised,” to a jeweller’s in the Palais Royal, where 
he was “‘soothed with an extract of orange blos- 
soms.”” Under similar circumstances a European 
would have patronized a chemist, and invoked 
the virtue of opodeldoc. 

I suppose no writer, not even Southey, was 
ever so purely professional as Charles Reade ; he 
not only “ magnified his office” as a novelist, but 
never forgot it; all men who pursued the same 
calling, unless he chanced to have had a row with 
them, were welcomed by him as brethren, and 
never asked for advice or assistance of him in 
vain. This esprit de corps, in company with an 
egotism equally characteristic, has made itself 
manifest in hic will. After forbidding any one 
to sell his personal effects by auction‘ a prac- 
tice, though common, I consider brutal and heart- 
jess” —he directs his godson “ to offer for inspec- 
tion at my own house, for a period of two years 
from my death, all my note-books and scrap- 
books to professional writers, especially of dra- 
matic or narrative fiction, and public notice of 
this is to be given by advertisement.” | 

In connection with the copyright question, so 
much debated at the present moment, I cull from 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson a very curious mani- 
festo upon the subject, issued no doubt by the 
great lexicographer himself. The sale of the 
Universal Chronicle, which contained “The Tat- 
ler,” was interfered with by literary depredators— 
rival proprietors of magazines—who “ conveyed” 
his papers into their columns without permission 
or acknowledgment. ‘ We shall lay hold,” he 
says, “in our turn, on their copies, degrade them 
from the pomp of wide margin and diffuse ty- 
pography, contract them into a narrow space, and 
sell them at a humble price; yet not with a view 
of growing rich by confiscation, for we think not 
much better of money got by punishment than 
by crimes; we shall therefore, when our losses 
are repaid, give what profit shall remain to the 
Magdalens, for we know not who can be more 
properly taxed for the support of penitents than 
those in whom there appears neither penitence 
nor shame.” 

‘““A shabbily dressed man, over fifty, and of 
miserable appearance,” has been charged with 
marrying five wives, all living at this present mo- 
ment. The amazement of the spectators, if not 
of “‘ the Court” itself, seems to have been aroused 
at his having persuaded any one to marry him_at 
all. His last investment in the matrimonial mar- 
ket was a lady with £500 a year of her own, 
who is convinced, by -the-way, that all these 
charges against her beloved consort are the re- 
sult of a “conspiracy,” so that there seems no 
reason, judging from analogy, why this gentleman 
should not have gone on making new and bet- 
ter marriages to the extreme limit of his-exist- 
ence, but for the officious interference of the po- 
lice. There must surely be some attraction about 
such an individual, which it would be worth the 
while of a student of human nature to inquire 
into. It is his rdle, I conjecture, just now, to ex- 
hibit himself merely as an object of pity, since he 
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plaintively besought the magistrate to “send him 
to some hospital”; but I have a notion that he 
can “make up” so as to represent more cliarac- 
ters than one. If his charms lie in his conver- 
sation, as those of Wilkes did—who, notwith- 
standing his squint, used to boast that he was 
“only a quarter of an hour behind the hand- 
somest man in England” in making his way with 
the fair sex—the police court was hardly a place 
for the exhibition of them, and there I am in- 
ined to think they do lie. I believe women of 

certain class, and that not a low one are more 
easily won over by “palaver” than any other 
means. But at all events this anything but gay 
Lothario seems to have met with universal ac- 
ceptance. It is fair to add that he does not seem 
as a rule, to have deserted his wives: he dis- 
tributed himself amongst them as well as \ircum- 
stances permitted, but it struck each of them 
that his absences from home were “rather fre- 
quent.” 

In a recent action for damages a gentleman 
has been made a great deal of fun of fo. setting 
a fancy value upon his sense of smell, which he 
affirmed had been lost through the negligen — of 
a railway company. With the case itself I have 
nothing to do, but the ridicule of the public has 
been misapplied. Not only do people lose a 
great deal who are deprived of their olfactory 
nerves—Wordsworth, for example, never smelled 
anything but once in his life, a bean field; and ex- 
claimed, “This is heaven”—but also a valuable 
safeguard. A friend of mine to whom this mis- 
fortune had happened was making light of it to 
his doctor. ‘“ After all,” he said, “there are as 
many. bad smells as sweet scents, so that no great 
misfortune has happened to me.” 

‘‘No misfortune,” replied the other, gravely, 
‘but a very serious drawback ;-you can not smell 
fire, which generally makes its danger known 


through the organs of smell, and you will never 


know when gas is escaping.” 

If our detective police are really so dull and 
useless as t. e impunity of so many murderers of 
late would lead one to imagine, it is possible that 
we shall have to take to thought-reading and 
muscle-feeling to supply their place ; but in that 
case I, for one, am off. 

‘Though Power should make from land to land 

The name of Britain trebly Great,” 
though we should have an imperial policy of the 
most admirable kind, yet “waft me from the 
harbor mouth, wild wind,” somewhere where I 
shall be safe in my bed. I do not believe in 
Messrs. Bishop and Cumberland as detectors of 
crime, and the effect of the latter on my muscles 
is wholly confined to the risibleones. The doings 
of these gentry, however, are like the Titchborne 
trial, extremely significant, for they manifest an 
amount of public credulity that would be other- 
wise undreamed-of, and of the existence of which 
it is just as well that those who are accustomed 
to boast of the march of intellect should be made 
aware. When we see a canon of the Church of 
England permitting himself to be tied by a wire 
to a man with his head in a bag, and led through 
the streets in search of a pin, we may expect any- 
thing in any place in the way of human folly. 
The act of picking up a pin is not of itself a very 
useful accomplishment, and seems scarcely to re- 
quire the personal attendance of a dignitary of 
the Church and a chief rabbi to see it done. As 
to the pretended reading of bank-note numbers, 
I notice that one figure out of four is gener- 
ally hit upon, and considering that the number 
of digits is but nine, such a very modest success 
needs hardly to be ascribed to miraculous inter- 
vention. 

The best answer to the clamor which the riff- 
raff of both sexes are making for the re-instate- 


ment of Baker Pasha in the English army will be. 


found in a letter from the author of Jom Brown 
in The Spectator, wherein the difference between 
a soldier of fortune and a soldier in a national 
army is admirably pointed out, and also what i:: 
reasonably to be expected from one in the latter 
position. The whole movement for the restora- 
tion of the offender in question is curiously sig- 
nificant of the sort of morality that underlies a 
musi¢-hall popularity and a Jingo policy. 
R. of London. 


THE NEW LONDON BOAT-RACES. 


Tue Yale-Harvard boat-race at New London, 
June 26, was a very plucky and gallant contest. 
The Yale crew “beat the record” by fourteen 
seconds, winning by two lengths, while the Har- 
vard crew came in only one second behind the 
best time ever ‘made in previous races between 
the College and the University. 

Tke storm which prevailed all the morning pre- 
vented a large attendance, but those who braved 
the weather were well rewarded. The start was 
made by both crews in excellent form, and for 
the first half of the course they kept well together, 
almost abreast. Now Yale and now Harvard 
forged slightly ahead, and the excitement among 
the spectators was most intense. But the superior 
training of Yale, under Rosert J. Cook, at length 
began to tell, and Harvard was left hopelessly be- 


hind. The melancholy defeat of Yale last year 


is atoned for by a victory which is all the more 
brilliant for the spirited performance of her gal- 
lant antagonist. 

There have been nine eight-oared races be- 
tween Yale and Harvard, including this year’s, of 
which the record is as follows: In 1876, Yale won 
by 29 seconds in 22.02; 1877, Harvard won by 
7 seconds in 24.86; 1878, Harvard won by 44 
seconds in 20.45; 1879, Harvard won by 1 min- 
ute and 3 seconds in 32.15; 1880, Yale won by 
42 seconds in 24.27; 1881, Yale won by-6 sec- 
onds in 22.13; 1882, Harvard won by 3 seconds 
in 20.47; 1883, Harvard won by 2 minutes and 
47 seconds in 25.49; 1884, Yale won by 17 sec- 
onds in 20.81. 

The Freshmen race between Columbia and 


Harvard, later in the same day, resulted in an- 
other defeat for the latter. At the close of the 
two-mile contest the Columbia crew were appar- 
ently as fresh as when they started, while the 
Harvards had rowed as far as they were able. 
Columbia’s time was 10 minutes, 193 seconds, and 
Harvard’s 10 minutes, 32 seconds. 


HOISTING THE OLD FLAG. 


Ay, lad, we'll hoist the Starry Flag, 
The banner of the Free, 

That o’er the land we love to-day 
Will float from sea to sea; 

Beneath whose folds the patriot hosts 
Our Independence won: 

Long may that goodly heritage 
Descend from sire to son! 


Ay, lad, the banner of the Free, 
But not of conquering wars: 

May never subject country curse 
The flag of Stripes and Stars! 

We'll welcome ‘neath its sheltering folds 
Oppression’s exiled poor; 

And firm against the world in arms 

_ We'll hold our freedom sure! 


Beneath its folds on bloody fields 
Our country’s freedom grew; 
And ever to its glorious name 
Let Freedom’s flag be true; 
The hallowed legend that it bears 
To every land shall be,. 
“Peace and good-will to all the world,” 
Its message from the Free! 


BATHS FOR HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE. 


Bishop CieMENS, of Alexandria, used to de- 
nounce warm baths. Four assignable reasons for 
bathing, he used to say, existed, to wit, Lealth, 
cleanliness, warmth, and pleasure. Men mav 
for health; women, for health and eanli- 
ness; no one for any other reason. Baths for 
warmth and pleasure were to be utterly forbid- 
den. Such was the inhibition of the good Titus 
Clemens at the beginning of the third century 

There was more cause for it than might be 
supposed, except by the student of ancient lux- 
ury. Italy, and Rome especially, were full of mag- 
nificently appointed baths of many kinds. The 
structures of the Baths of Caracalla covered an 
area of 720 by 375 feet, or about six acres—near- 
ly twice as much ground as the Capitol at Wash- 
ington covers, and considerably more than the 
ground area of St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome. 
Seneca writes: “‘ The Thracian stone, formerly a 
rare sight even in our temples, surrounds the ca- 
pacious basins into which we cast our bodies, 
weakened by immoderate sweats ; the water flows 


_ through silver pipes. I speak as yet only of ple- 


beian baths; what shall I say when I come to de- 
scribe the baths of freedmen? What a profu- 
sion of columns do I see supporting nothing, but 
erected merely as ornaments, and for ostentation 
of expense! What quantities of water flow mur- 
muring down the steps! We are come to that 
pitch of luxury that we disdain to tread on any- 
thing but precious stones,” 

The manners ofthe bathers were quite as lux- 
urious, and their license had to be checked by 
law. Seneca adds that “ it was common to see 
tipsy people wandering along the sea-shore, and 
to hear the shores of the Lucrine Lake resound- 
ing with the songs of pleasure parties of men 
and women, who skimmed about in gayly painted 
boats of every variety of shape and color, decked 
out with crowns and chaplets of roses. Ancient 
writers describe these aquatic excursions as scenes 
of voluptuous pleasure.” 

But the old Romans did not confound, as we 
do, the distinction between bathing for health 
and bathing for luxury; let them have credit 
“3 this. Among all Northern peoples and their 

scendants there is more or less of a race and 
religious enmity to the Roman civilization and its 
doings. But at least we may admit that the Ro- 
mans were not hypocrites in their open devotion 
to pleasure. If the Roman critics, on the other 
hand, could look upon our bathing customs, 
what would they find? Even Seneca would re- 
mark with surprise and blame that bathing for 
pleasure is now restricted to the pond and river 
bathing of small boys ; and Bishop Clemens would 
denounce the affectation, to call it by a mild name, 
of the bathers at watering- places or in their 
marble-tiled’ sudaria, who declare that they are 
seeking health when all they think of is fashion 
or pleasure. Fashion and pleasure are excellent 
things, too, if the amiable shade of Titus Clemens 
will permit me to say so; but let us clearly dis- 
tinguish them from the concerns of health. 

To begin with “ tubbing”—an inoffensive cus- 
tom, dear to the English. But why will English- 
men continually talk about it as if other people 
never bathed? Even a new American acquaint- 
ance will seize an early moment to explain to 
you that he takes a cold bath every morning. 
Now cold bathing is for many persons the best 
of tonics, and swimming the best of exercise. 
But for many others cold baths are too severe a 
treatment, nor is there in frequent baths of any 
kind any such virtue as people are often urged 
to believe. Even cleanliness may be dangerous: 
there are circumstances where one may be too 
clean for safety to health or life. 

I will explain my paradox. The skin does not 
absorb the water of a bath at ordinary tempera- 
tures. But if it is denuded of the cuticle, or un- 
usually irritated by inflammation, it will absorb 
medicinal or poisonous substances, as those con- 
tained ina blister. The epidermis is a protection 
against this risk of absorption. When it is re- 
moved, as by blistering, or partly removed, as by 
zealous soaping, and scrubbing, this protection is 
greatly lessened. Galton, in his Art of Travel, 


drawn aloft, much to 


says that English travellers in malarious regions 
of Africa indulge in their usual fervent ablutions 


only at positive risk to themselves. All the pro- . 


tection that the epidermis can give isneeded. The 
notion that the pores of the skin become clogged 
unless the epidermis is continually scrubbed off 
is quite unfounded. No false physiology of re- 
cent years has been more widely repeated by phy- 
sicians and accepted by the public than this. If 
it were true that the skin needed scrubbing, there 
would be no fur-bcaring animals, or they would 
long ago have become hopeless invalids. The 
story told by Vasari of the Florentine lad who 
was covered with gold-leaf, and died in conse- 
quence, does not prove that a covering of epi- 
dermis, or even of dirt, is hurtful to the health of 
either man or beast. 

The removal of the epidermis is, then, no ne- 
cessity for health, and if we are exposed to con- 
tagions it may be actually unsafe to denude our 
skins of their natural protection. But we are 
not all African travellers, and we may look upon 
warm baths for cleanliness in their true light, 
that of a refinement and a luxury—the luxury 
not a source of health. The cold bath (any bath 
below 20° centigrade =68° Fahr.) is a tonic. It 
gives a glowing complexion, and a strengthened 
yet quieted circulation of the blood. The warmth 
of the bath is its element of luxury; its coldness 
is the tonic element. 

I have said that a daily cold bath is an excel- 
lent tonic for many, but too severe a course of 
treatment for some. How are we to know to 
which category we belong, whether to the list of 
those benefited, or to that of those for whom some 
other tonic agent is better? Full-blooded per- 
sons generally belong to the first, the pale and 
delicate to the second class. Buta careful course 
of trials is the only way to settle this question for 
the individual. If the warm glow come prompt- 
ly to the skin, if one feels better after the bath, 
‘.ith better appetite and sleep, there can be little 
doubt that the baths are doing good. 

But, on the other hand, (1) the cold bath is 

not adapted to anemic persons—to those who 
have cold hands or feet and pale complexions— 
not, at least, until after they have gained strength 
enough to stand it; (2) the aged, and young in- 
fants, are seldom strong enough for baths that 
are colder than 68° Fahr.; and (3) persons who 
have a tendency to heart-disease should avoid 
them. 
For cleanliness, warm baths or ablutions are 
the best for all; and what Miss Nightingale said 
is worth remembering in these days of cant about 
ablutions and “tubbing,” “One may take as 
good a bath with a quart of water as with a 
tubful.” Titus Munson Coan, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir has been discovered that the cajions of the 
West act as gigantic speaking tubes in conveying 
sounds. Speaking of the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado, a writer in the Oakland 7?ribune says: 
“A train of cars crossing the bridge at the Nee- 
dies is heard on a quiet day at Cottonwood Isl- 
and, eighty-four miles away; the music of fife 
and drum at Fort Mojave is recognized at Bull’s 
Head, an equal distance; the sunrise gun at the 
fort awakens light sleepers at El Dorado Cajon, 
ninety-six miles beyond.” ! 


There is said to be a school in Chicago in which 
young men are taught the use of terms charac- 
teristically English, and are coached in the eti- 
quette of the London clubs. If it-is true that 
such a school flourishes there, it is not less note- 
worthy than the fact that persons who profess to 
teach English chirography find pupils among the 
Anglomaniacs of this city. 


A workman fell over the wall of one of the 
bear-pits in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and lay 
insensible with a bleeding wound in his head. 
The visitors at once tried to divert the attention 
of the bears by throwing pieces of bread among 
them, but one of the 
beasts walked Jeis- 
urely to the wounded 
man and began to iia 
lick up his_ blood. 


Amid intense excite- } 
ment the keepers ar- tp 
rived, threw a rope | th 
into the pit, and tried if 
to drive the bear off 
by punching him 
with sticks. Happi- 
ly the injured man 
meanwhile had _ re- 
gained his senses, 
and presently cluteh- 
ed the rope and was 


the irritation of the 
beast, which made 
no effort to conceal 
his disappointment. 
His case will be re- 
ferred to Mr. Bergh. | 


It has been more 
than a score of years - 
since that memora- 
ble season when 
there was severe 
frost in every month 
throughout the sum- 
mer in the dairy re- 
gions of New York 
State. The July cold 
snap came on the \\I 


were unusually severe, but so was this season’s 
June heat. Between the frosts and the heat, 
the city is deprived of the usual late supply of 
delicious strawberries. 


Thirty women of Clinton, this State, offered 
their votes’in opposition to the proposal to spend 
a considerable sum for supplying the village with 


_water-works. The votes of fifteen were rejected 
on the ground that their names were not on the 


assessment rolls, but the others were accepted 
and counted. The conservative women and oth- 
er property-holders were defeated by a small ma- 


jority. 


The Parisian pianist who has wagered a large 
sum that he can play the piano in a lions’ den 
seems to be in a fair way to find-out that it is 
one thing to disperse a gathering of people, and 
quite another thing to put a den of lions to flight. 


In Philadelphia a judge has sentenced a man 


to three months’ imprisonment for pointing a’ 


pistol at another. What-makes the judge’s ac- 
tion especially gratifying to the public is that 
the prisoner “didn’t know it was loaded.” No 
punishment is too severe for these desperadoes. | 


The new steam-yacht of Baron Nathaniel Roths- 
child will be launched early this month, and will 
be the largest pleasure-yacht afloat. If somebody 
who is.several times a millionaire would have the 
hardihood to build a yacht three-quarters of an 
inch shorter than the baron’s, this tendency to- 
ward magnitude might be checked. . 


The Yankee captain of a schooner that recently 
came up the coast with a load of lumber is the 
author of a whale story as boldly conceived and 
as fearlessly executed as any iceberg story that 
ever a Dutch master of a merchantman brovglit 
into port. His vessel sailed among whales for 
many hours. The leviathans obligingly stood on 
end so that he could guess as to theirlength. They 
rolled over, and were generally “sized up” by the 
sea-faring man. When hit on the nose with logs 
hurled from the schooner, they didn’t seem .to 
mind it much. The captain didn’t try to har- 


poon any of them, for fear they would break his - 


ship. 


A police sergeant in Jersey City was boasting * 


of the honesty that prevailed in his precinct. 
“Why,” he said, “ you might hang vour gold 


| watch on a lamp-post in the evening, and find it 


there still in the morning.” - 

“You don’t mean to say nobody would take 
the watch ?” exclaimed a listener. 

‘““No; I mean to say nobody would take the 
lamp-post,” said the sergeant. “ 


There will be persons who will find it impos- 
sible to feel wholly satisfied with the statue of 
John Harvard which is to have a place on the 
grounds of the university bearing that good man’s 
name. The work is wholly ideal, for there is no 


likeness of him, nor is there any description 


which would have materially aided the sculptor 
in an attempt to produce a likeness. The ideal 
statue represents a young clergyman in the dress 
of Harvard’s time, seated in an arm-chair, hold- 
ing an open Bible on his knee, and looking for- 
ward with thoughtful expression. The face is 
Puritan, and shows indications of consumption, 
the disease of which John Harvard died. The 
discontent of those who can not be satisfied with 
a statue that is not a likeness of the man will be 
in no respect a criticism of the sculptor’s work, 
and he will therefore be fortunate in his avoid- 
ance of a class of critics who are as relentless as 
incompetent. . 

The income of an English writer of plays last 
year was twice as large as that of the most suc- 
cessful English lawyer, and three times as large 
as the incomes of the doctor and the artist who 
led their associates in the matter of money- 
getting. 
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be 


night of either the 
3d or the 4th, and 
the growing corn was 
killed. This  sea- 
son’s June frosts 


TOO “TREW.” 


“We'd better take the next road, Abby. They dew tell as how them 
things hurt some, when they tumble, they dew.” — 
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RICE CULTURE IN THE SOUTH.—Drawn cy J. 0. Davinson.—[Sre Pack 431.] 
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THE HON. W. H. CALKINS, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVEKNOR 
OF INDIANA.—Puotograrurp sy C. M. 


WILLIAM EH. CALKINS. 


Tue Hon. Wittiam H. Carkins, the Republican candidate for Governor of Indiana, nomi- 
nated on June 18, has been a member of Congress since 1876. The district which he repre- 
sents was, prior to his election, largely Democratic, and the first time that he was a candidate 
he was defeated, but two years later he was elected over the same opponent by a majority of 
over 1100 votes. In Congress he has been one of the most popular and influential members. 

He was born in Pike County, Ohio, in February, 1842, but since early boyhvod he has 
lived in Indiana. From 1858 to 1861, while the local editor of the Lafayette Daily Courier, 


_he devoted his leisure time to reading law. He was in the war from the beginning to the 
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MILITARY MANCUVRES AT CAMP HENDERSON, DUBUQUE, IOWA.—Drawn sy aNp Hogan From Sketcues py ALEXANDER Pace 438. ] 
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_ When the samovar is ready, they drink tea out of 


of law at Valparaiso after the close of the war, 
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close—first, in an Indiana infantry company en- 
listed for three months’ service, and next as a 
lieutenant in the Fourteenth Regiment of Iowa 
Infantry. He was afterward made a major of 
the Twelfth Indiana Cavalry, and when mustered 
out of the service, in 1865, he was brevetted a 
lieutenant-colonel. He was in the Libby and 
Macon. Confederate prisons for seven months in 
1862. He was in the battles at Fort Donelson, 
Fort Henry, and Shiloh. He began the practice 


and in 1866 he was elected a prosecuting attorney 
for a district composed of nine counties in north- 
western Indiana. Iu 1870 he represented Porter 
County in the Indiana Legislature, and six years 
later was elected a member of Congress from the 
Thirteenth Indiana District. 


THE DUBUQUE ENCAMPMENT. 


Tur recent military encampment at Dubuque, | 
Iowa, of which we give illustrations on page 437, 
was very successfully conducted under the super- 
vision of General C. S. Bentriery, a veteran of the 
late war. The manoeuvres, the sham fight, the 
parades, drills, processions, and other displays 
incident_to such a gathering, were conducted ina 
manner which elicited the warmest praise from 
tlie officers of the regular army by whom they | 
were witnessed. 

Like the Inter-State Encampment of 1883, at 
Nashville, Tenhessee, at which General BrenTLEY 
was also in command, the Dubuque Encampment 
was attended by military organizations from many 
sections of the country, North and South, and the 
regular army was represented by batteries from 
Fort Omaha and Fort Snelling. New Orleans 
sent a battery from her well-known “ Washing- 
ton Artillery,” and there were companies from 
St, Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Mobile, Muscatine, 
St. Paul, and many other cities. 

The association of detachments from the regn- 
Jar army with National Guardsmen in these en- 
campments has proved to be a very happy idea, 
and General Bentiry has been highly compli- 
mented hy officers of the former on the success: 
of his experiment. . Companies from all sections 
of the country took part in the sham fight on the 
20th ult., all meeting in friendly rivalry under 
the old flag. 


~ 


SIBERIAN HOSPITALITY. 


Even hospitality, that true Sclavonic virtue, 
has not become acclimatized in this inhospitable 
region. The peasants like to visit and treat each 
other, especially on high days and holidays; but 
this hospitality is the result of calculation. When 
a man is going to.visit his neighbor, he never goes 
straight to the house, but walks along the road, 
and stops as if by chance at the window and be- 
a conversation; then, if the master or mis- 
tress wishes to see him, they invite -him in. 


saucers, now and then taking a bite of a picce of | 
sugar. In this way they consume about three 
cups, and then turn the cup upside down, placing 
on the bottom the remains of the sugar they have 
been nibbling at. | 

As soon as tea is over, the guest rises to go, 
and then the following dialogue invariably takes 
place: “‘ Why are you in such a hurry ?” says the 
hostess. 

“Time to go home,” angwers the guest.. 

“Stay a little longer.” 

“Thank you; you have given us plenty to eat 
and drink.” 

“There was but little.” 

““No; there was quite enough ; we had plenty.” 

This conversation, which always takes place, 
and is almost mechanically repeated, being ended, 
the guest approaches the host, and taking his 
hands, says, “ I thank you for the vodka, the tea, 

‘the cakes, the sugar,” etc. 

It is indispensable, when thanking the host, to 
enumerate everything the guest has consumed 
during his visit. At the end of this catalogue 
the visitor humbly begs his host to come and see 
him, which, after a time, he does, and things go 
on in exactly the same way. Care must be taken 
that the viands provided are of equal quantity 
and quality. If at any time a man eats or drinks 
more than the host, when his guest, on a former 
vecasion, did, quarrels, upbraidings, or sarcastic 
remarks are the result. ' 

“I gave them tea and sugar, and they gave me 
nothing but tea ;” or, ‘I gave them cake, and had 
nothing but bread in return.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


EXCELLENT RESULTS. 
De. J. L. Eliot, Me., says: Horeford’s Acid 
Phosphate gives most excellent results.”—[{ Adc. 


FROM COL. D. McDANIEL, 


OWNER OF SOME OF THE FASTEST RUNNING 
; HORSES,IN THE WORLD. 
JEROME Park, June 21. 
This is to certify that I have used Dr. Tobias’ Vene- 
tian Horse Liniment and Derby Condition Powders on 
my race-horses, and found them to give perfect satis- 
faction. In. fact, they have never failed to cure ahy 
ailment for which they are used. The liniment, when 
rubbed in by the hand, never blisters or takes the hair 
off; it has more iq prema qualities than any other 
I have tried, which I suppose is the great secret of. its 
success in curing spraina. ‘The ingredients from which 
the Derby Powders are made have been made known. 
to me by Dr. Tobias. ‘ They are perfectly barmless. 


MeDantrt. 
Sold by the druggists and saddle Depot, 42 Mur- 
ray Strect, New York.—([Adv. 


* Rough on Dentist” Tooth Powder. Tryit. 5c. 
Nervous Weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache, Debility, 
cured by “ Wells’ Health Renewer.” ¢1,—[Adv.] r 


— 


AD 


Dr. Fenner’s St. Vitus’ Dance Specific always cyres. | 
By dealers. Circular. Fredonia, N. ¥.—{Adv.] 


A porr.ir or Ancostura Birrers, to flavor your lem- 
onade or any other cold drink with, will keep you free 
from Dyspepsia, Colic, Diarrhea, and all diseases orig- 
inating from the digestive organs. Be sure to get 
the gennine AnGostura, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. 
& Sons.—[Adp.] 


“Rough on Itch” cures humors, eruptions, ring- 
worm, tetter,salt-rheam, frosted feet, chilblains.-[A dv. ] 


C.C. Suayne, wholesale mannfacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairtug and altering done. 


Far fashion book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. | 


—[{Adv.] 


Prevalence of Kidney Con laint in America; 
‘“‘ Buchu-paiba” is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[Adv.] 


A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coooatnr dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication pf dandruff. 
fhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ Adv.) 


on pain” cures Colic,Cramps, Diarrheea ; ex- 
ternally for Aches, Pains, Sprains, Headache, Neuralgia. 


—[{Adv.] 


Soumer's “ Bijon Grand” Piano has created a great 
sensation. It is equal to larger instraments in tone,pitch, 
and — qualities, The smallest grand piano made. 
—[Adv.] 


** Rough on Pain” Plaster.—Poronsed,strengthening, 
for _ cache, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, 25c. 
—{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WILSON’S 
Rolling 


Venetian Blind. 


Rolls from above 


prrererr 
sevens 
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somely finished. 
Wilson’s “ English” 
VENFTIAN Buinps, 
to pall up with cord. 

See cut. 


c 
Wilson’s Rolling 
STEELSHUTTERS, 
fireand burglarproof. 
| Send for illustra- 
———" ted catalogue. 

J.G.WILSON, 
i 3! 587 and 529 W.22d St, 
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) ® Mention this paper. 


HEALTH 


Is not possible when the blood is impure, and 
recovery from any ailment must be slow anil 
uncertain while that condition continues. ‘The 
Blood may be corrupted by the taint of. 
Hereditary Scrofula, and the poisons of Mer- 
curial and Contagious Diseases, and also by im- 

uritics implanted in it through excesses iu liv- 
ng, mere r foed, derangement of the digestive 
and assimilatory organs, and other causes. The 
first external evidences of such vitiation arc 
Blackheads, Pimples, Sties, Eruptions, 
and Boils. Yet more seriousarc thctymptoms 
showing its internal effects in dcpression of the 
Spirits, Lassitude, Weariness without ef- 
fort, Headaches, Dizziness, and enfecbied 
circulation. Be warned in time! 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only medicine that will thoroughly purify 
the blood. In millions of cases, during nearly 

» forty years in which it has been the best ho 

” of humanity suffcring from vitiation of the life- 
current, it has effected cures beyond the power 
of any other remedy. Leading physicians know 
its composition from the most powerful altera- 
tives, diuretics, and tonics, and prescribe it in 


their practice. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
bottles for $5. 


THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFES. 


The most convenient, strong, 


j 


wee’ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 


FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


Ir you wAnT A Day Book MADE, 

IF YOU WANT A JOURNAL MADR, 

IF you WANT A CASH Book MADE, 

I¥ you WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

IF YOU WANT A RECORD MADE, i 
Ir you WANT A CHECK Book MADE, 


| IF you WANT A SALES LOOK MADE, 


IF YOU WANT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 

IF you wantT Paper For Let: eR 

IF you WANT PapgR FoR Note Heaps, 

IF you WANT Paper For Bitt HEAps, 

IF YOU WANT WRITING PAPER FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


FOR *‘ LINEN’? PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
UskpD BY ALL STATIONERS. 

Usep BY ALL BooKBINDERS. 
BY ALL LITHOGRAPHERS. 
UsEpD BY ALL PRINTERS. 

SoLp BY ALL PAPER DEALERS. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wor.p's Fatrs, and is recommended byall using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Qranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and are in water-mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. 


1840. FOR 
SHAVING 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
GENUINE 
YANKEE SOAP 


| MANCHESTER, CONN, 
WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 


| CHEMISTS AND APOTHEOARIE 


To prevent counterfeits, the.r wll boupen 7 
each cake. 
(Copy of Label.) 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FOR 12 CENTS. 


J.B. WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


1884, 


For 20 years has been stand- 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


OLIVES, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


16 Platt Street, Foot of Case Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND. O 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


ma reliable button made. 
' Ask your Jeweller for them. HARPER & BROTHERS, | 
BNAPE’S BAND MEN 


ROOT BEER EXTRACT. 


A 25c. bottle makes 10 gallons KNAPP’S celebrated 
ROOT BEER. In liquid form; no boiling. The most 
healthy and economical beverage in the world. Send 


for circular. Depot, 362 Hudson Street, New York. 
Sold by most druggists. 
Universally prescribed. by the Faculty. 
oss ppetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor 
Sold by all Drugzists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
T. ASPINWALL & SON. 
TILES of All Descriptions ; 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 
Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 
HINTON ot tne Tile Co.'s Tiles, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
' Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
] of a 
27, rune Rambuteau, Paria 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
5 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
- Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


Prepare for Campaign of 1884 

very _ BAND shou sen or our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 

BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Uniforms, Equipments,etc and 


CAMPAIGN BAND MUSIC. 
HURCH 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harper’s Bazar, Youne 
Prop.r, and MaGazine, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, New York. 
June 1, 1884. 


’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
R ES Package, Makes 5 gallons of a deli- 


cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
ore Sold "y all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 26c. C. E. Hines, 43 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


I, 
CHARLES READE’S LAST NOVEL. 
A Perilous Secret, 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


Dissolving Views. 
A Novel. By Mrs. ANprew Lane. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents. 


16mo, Half 


ITI. 
Good Stories, 
By Crartrs Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


IV. 
The Great Argument: — 


Or, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. By 
W. H. Tomson, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical De- 
partment University of New York. Pages 

4 480. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


| 
Mothers in Council, 


Pages 194. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VI. 
Piccadilly. 

A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
LAURENCE OLtPHant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &. Pages 152. 16mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


VII. 
Tommy Upmore.” 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., M.P., formerly known as “Tommy Up- 
more.” By R. D. Briackmore, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &.. Pages 
256. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


VIII. 7 


Short History of the Reformation. 


By Joun F. Horst, D.D. Map and Woodcuts. 
Pages 134. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 


IX. 
Manners and Social sages, 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” Pages 326, 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


x. 
Marcus Aurelits Antoninus. 


By Pavt Barron Watson. Pages 348. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


XI. 
The Entailed Hat ; 


Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GrorGE ALFRED TownsEND (“‘Gath’’). Pages 
576. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
A Perilous Secret. By Cuaries Reape. 20 cents. 


My Ducats and My Daughter. 20 cents. 
Godfrey Helstone. By Grorarana M. Craix. 20 cts. 
A Fair Country Maid. By E. Farrrax Byrene. 20 cts. 


In the West Countrie. By May Crommrrin. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Crarx Russet... 


The Way of the World. By D. Curistre Murray 
20 cents. 


The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Rostnson. 20 cts. 
An Old Man's Love. By ANTHONY TrortorE. 16 cts. 


Harrer & Brorucus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any: part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Hanren’s Caratogus matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW NOVELTY FOR AGENTS. 
“WHE AUTOMATIC TOWEL 


WANTED —10 PRINCIPALS, 12 

Specialties. Application form mailed for 
Surrty Chicago, Ill. 


t 
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| oom {on Warranted absolutely pure 
| 
| 
| | \ 
\s 
| 
| —F 
| 
| 
A 
fol | 
or below as easily as | 
an Ordinary shade, | 
: | and is a protection 
/ | he Against thieves, (Any 
kind of wood.) Hand- 
| 
='K 
{ 
| 
rs FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 
ie 
Managers, Root & Bons Music Co. 
| 
x de the most eonventent article, for the 
purpose, on the market, for stores, 
saicons, restaurants, hotels, etc. It acts suto- 
matically, holds any towel securely again the 
strongest ‘pull without tearing, while the ‘owel 
aa 1 # is instantly released when desired. It is niekel 
OT lated and pelished. Sample and Catalogue sent 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


WuiteLaw Rem. “T’ll fix it so that no one will notice it, and make it all right in to-morrow’s 


Tribune. Washington and Lincoln always wore their shirts this way.” 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 
Highest Award Centennial, 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal, 1881—1882. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


ITA XD 


The Sprin 
lengthen andshorten according tothe chew 
carry. Equally well adap to rough country 
a lead arr ersan a- 
lers. Hemry Timken, Patentee, St Louis. 


Agents want- 
ed for authen- 
tic edition of 
his life. Pub- 


usta, his home. Largest, handsomest, cheapest, best. 

y the renowned historian and biographer, Col. Con- 
well, whose life of Garfield, published by us, outsold 
the twenty others by 60,000. Outsells every book ever 
published in this world ; many agents are selling fifty 
daily. Agents are making fortanes. All new begin- 
hers successful; grand chance for them; $43.50 made 
by a lady agent the first day. Terms most liberal. 
Particulars tree. Better send 25.cents for postage, 
&c.,on free outfit, now tenes including large pro- 
#pectus book, and save valuable time. 

ALLEN & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 


been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 


oe that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
i” War, : 


2 vols, Price, delivered, free of express 
— Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl.; 
7 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


pt BRER Best made. Immense Catalogue free 
v Agents. The @, A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonld feel grate- 
ful.”—See ** Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” &c. 

Geiuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blne Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Licbig” and photograph having 
bean largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinencsse. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 
Summer Travel. 


Harper’s Guide: to Europe 
and the East. B . PemBRoKE Frrt- 
river. With Maps and Plans. In 3 vols. The 
volumes sold separately. 12mo, Leather, $3 00 per 
vol. GG” New Kdition just ready. 

Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vol. 11. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tarkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. IIL Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 


California: For Tourists and Settlers, By 
Cuar.es Noxpuorr. Illustrated. $2 00. 


Colorado. New Colorado and the Santa Fé 
Trail. By A. A. Hayes, Jr. Tllustrated. $2 50. 


Egypt to Palestine. By Rev. S'C. Barr- 
50. 


LETT. 


Mexico. Old Mexico and her Lost Provinces, ) 


By W. H. Bisnor. Illustrated. $2 00. 


New England Coast, Nooks and Corners 
of the. By A. Drake. Illustrated. $3 50. 


White Mountains, The Heart of the. By 
Samuet A. Drake. Illustrated by W. Hamitton 
Gisson. Tourist’s Edition, $3 00. 


Camp Life in the Woods. By W. 


HaMILTON Gusson. Illustrated. $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


92,0001 AGENTS. WANTED 
BLAINE 


medell .. Mr. Blaine’s intimate friend and 
d Ben Perley Poore, for 18 wears an oft 


Richly Hlastrated. Itco 
first 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Reotre 
Book. Sella at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Anu Arbor, Mich. 


LY 


A FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 


“*’Tenshin, Mulligins! It’s Indepindence Day, it is; an’ it’s a fray counthray, it is; but, be 
jabers, which wan 0’ the Mulligins has been writin’ an’ recaivin’ letthers from that spalpeen 
Jimmy O'’Blaine, I dunno, an’ disgracin’ the corpse ?” 


Ley invisible, 
‘ impalpable, 
SPECIAL 7. adherent. 

RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 
WITH BISMUTH -. 
»y CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR....... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ 200 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) 10 00 


Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 


or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Rrorp.e with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the MaGazine with the Numbers 
for Jane and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Pror.e sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Beorurss, 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. _ 


LAINE’S or Logan's —~ + h from life, 5c. ; $2.50 
B per 100. Ag’ts wanted. Hu Bros., St. Vouk 


TOILET POWDER. | DENTIFRICE LOTION 


ried for CASTORIA, 


to CASTORIA. 


POWDER. } 


| 
Hygienical 
Preparations 
| fer 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de 1l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 


E. 1, HORSMAN 


ox: “ Ap Sole New York Agent for 
Se AMERICAN 
Star Bicycle 
— AND— 


NewYork Agency for Expert 


“olumbia Bicyeles and Tricycles, Yale and Harvard Bicycles, 
Horsman Special & Horsman Excelsior 
icycles are the best low-priced machines made. 
Headquarters for Bicycle Sundries and Outfits. Repairing 
and Nickel Plating promptly done. Second-Hand Li 
cycles bought and sold. Send for Bicycle Catalogue R. 
80 and S2 William &t., New ‘ork. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 
ACENOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 


Men as the 


MOST DURABLE 


L 
or new 4 page Illustrated Catalogue, send 4 ct. 
stampto C. HENLEY, RICHMOND. IND. 


RUPTURE 


Cured without an operation or the injury trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. A.SHERMAN’S method. ce, 251 Broad- 
way, New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10. 


BIG p AY to sellour Rubber Printing Stampa. Sam- 
Pies free. Tayton Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,O, 


can secure perma= 
Lady Agents nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ctc. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Oo., Cincianati, O. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


wili help all, of either sex, to more 
! ® money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


VICTOR TRICYCLE 


JULY 5, 1884. 439 
| 
| 
| When Baby was sick we vave her CASTORIA., Hi | 
When she became Miss she clu Mi | 
When s! nad she them CASTORIA. 
S 
iS > 
\ 
| 
| 
AL, 
Au- 
| 
| 
| SCIENTIFIC SKATE | 
| / and by Rink _ Bee 
ptains 650 pp.; fine steel por- 
BROS, 123 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADA. 
P.S.~—Ontfits are ready. Send for ane and save time. 


